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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


“So careful of the type?” but-no. 
From scarpéd cliff and quarried stone 
She cries, “A thousand types are gone; 
I care for nothing, all shall go.” 
—Tennyson, In Memoriam. 


N the American Museum of Natural History, in 
New York City, is a relic fraught with unspoken 
but vital meaning for all mankind. Mounted amid 
the remains of various ancient monsters, is the skele- 
ton of the gigantic extinct Brontosaurus—a reptile 
no less ponderous than its name, since it measures 
more than sixty-six feet from the tip of its tiny head 
to the extremity of its colossal tail, and is estimated 
to have had a living weight of thirty-eight tons. 
Some millions of years have passed since this bulky 
creature browsed amid the wilderness of Wyoming, 
wading deep in the ponds and streams and feasting 
upon some aquatic plant; yet, while its racial term of 
life was comparatively brief, and while the last of its 
kind disappeared ages before the ancestors of man- 
kind emerged from obscurity, probably a contem- 
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porary observer would have thought it not only su- 
preme as the mountains but eternal as the stars. 
Along with the bones of the Brontosaurus are to be 
observed the remains of several other animals scarcely 
less gigantic and vastly more formidable. For ex- 
emple, there is the Allosaurus, a carnivorous beast 
thirty-four feet in length and more than eight feet in 
height; and near the Allosaurus is to be seen the Ty- 
rannosaurus rex, the largest flesh-eating monster 
that ever dwelt on land. This goblin creature meas- 
ured something like forty-seven feet in length, and, 
when supporting itself upon its great hind limbs, 
reached a height of from eighteen to twenty feet. 
One can imagine that the earth was literally a place 
of nightmares and dragons in the days when such a 
brute, looming as tall as a two-story house, came © 
stalking ponderously down upon some helpless foe. 
Yet the Tyrannosaurus is gone forever, even as the 
victims it slew. Only a few isolated bones remain 
to tell the story of this redoubtable murderer; and, 
in the unthinkable ages that have passed since last it 
haunted the earth, not only all of its kin and distant 
relatives have disappeared, but thousands of races 
scarcely related to it have flourished and been blotted 
out, thousands of great and terrible monsters have 
arisen to infest the land and sea, and in their turn 
have gone the way of senility and death. Huge 
dinosaurs armored with spines two feet long and 
equipped with brains like those of a three-weeks-old 
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kitten have appeared and vanished; rhinoceros-like 
reptiles twenty to twenty-five feet in length have 
sprung into being and been exterminated, though 
their enormous heads sometimes measured more than 
eight feet in length; and, succeeding them, various 
species of “archaic”? mammals have been evolved and 
exterminated; mammoths and mastodons, cave bears 
and sabre-toothed tigers, giant sloths and woolly 
rhinoceroses, have all thriven for a while and been 
annihilated, while even down to the present moment 
the process of extinction continues, and animal spe- 
cies once widespread and apparently secure are los- — 
ing their foothold, so that before long they will prob- 
ably go to join the dinosaur and the dodo. 

Measured with the footrule of the individual life, 
the process of the growth and extinction of races 
would appear to be inconceivably slow, slow as the 
erosion of continents or the shifting of the constella- 
tions; yet, from the point of view of paleontology, 
from the point of view of Life in its entirety, the 
change occurs at a rate that may be appallingly 
rapid; and, to one who perceived time in units of 
geologic ages rather than of hours, the panorama of 
living things would appear like that of the ocean, 
constantly in a state of tumult and upheaval, con- 
stantly in a state of change; and with each rising 
wave a new species would be developed, and with 
each wave that receded, a species would become 
extinct. 
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But why this swift, continual flux? why this inces- 
sant growth and decay, this birth, senescence, and 
death of races? Can it be that races, like individ- 
uals, go through processes of infancy and childhood, 
of maturity and senility? Can it be that natural 
laws, such as limit the life of members of a species, 
limit the life of a species as well? that tribes of plants 
and animals are mortal because of the very laws that 
brought them into being, and that their sentence of 
death is written in their very certificate of lifer Per- 
haps perpetuity is not even potentially possible for 
any race—at least, for any race higher than the pro- 
tozoa, those one-celled animals individually capable 
of enduring forever; perhaps there is a fixed natural 
period, a racial “three score years and ten,” beyond 
which no species can normally endure; perhaps vari- 
ous growing diseases and weaknesses of the racial 
mechanism must ultimately prove fatal, just as phys- 
ical defects must eventually destroy the individual. 

If there be any such rule of nature, man is of 
course subject to it just as he is subject to the laws 
of birth and death, of respiration and assimilation, 
that apply in general among his fellow animals. 
And, for this reason, it is possible that the vast skele- 
ton of the Brontosaurus, reposing in a modern mu- 
seum after disinterment from its grave of millions of 
years, is eloquent with a deep and ironic meaning that 
few of those who view it may read aright. Like the 
writing on the wall that terrified Nebuchadnezzar 
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of old, it may be strangely symbolic of doom, of the 
doom not merely of one monarch but of all men. 
We may imagine that, on its ancient, blackened 
bones, some sardonic fate has inscribed in cipher a 
tragic decree: “Look here, and learn the destiny of 
all great races, past and present and to be. Look 
here, and learn how much shall-be left of man and 
his works, his towers and palaces, when another brief 
age has flown. The epitaph which Time has written 
here may be written for Man as well.” 

Hopeless as the above words appear, they may not 
imply any inevitable pessimism. ‘They may merely 
be ominous of danger, of a grave danger that is not 
necessarily insurmountable. Even though the life of 
races be limited by nature just as the life of indi- 
viduals is limited, is it not possible that man can fore- 
stall her designs? that, by awakening in time to a 
sense of his peril and by aptly employing the intelli- 
gence with which he has long combated natural law, 
he may extend indefinitely his term upon the earth? 
Even if we have arrived already at an advanced stage 
of racial senility, and if the unparalleled cataclys- 
mic events of the past decade but herald the fast- 
approaching end, we may still be able to avoid dis- 
aster, just as the captain whose vessel is heading for 
the reefs may escape shipwreck if he but pauses to 
take his bearings and alter his course. 

Certainly, no question could be more fundamental 
than whether our race be menaced with extinction; 
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certainly the answer, whether affirmative or negative, 
must be of vital interest to every thinking man and 
woman, and particularly to those who have watched 
with growing disquietude the earthquake forces of 
disintegration that have shaken the world during 
the last few years. For this reason, let us seek, in the 
following pages, to determine whether the menace 
be real or only imaginary; let us, so far as is possible, 
compare present conditions with those accompanying 
the extinction of races dominant in the past; and 
thus, through an impartial analysis, let us strive to 
get a glimpse behind the black mask of fate, and to 
discover whether her aspect be fair or frowning; and 
whether, if frowning, it be irrevocably dark, or be 
capable of a gradual brightening through intelligent 
human effort. 


CHAPTER II 


WHY ANIMALS BECOME EXTINCT 


. . . For races are but mortal things 

That frosty breezes kill like buds of fall. 
They float awhile on dandelion wings, 

Then lodge on herbless rock—and that is all! 


HERE are only two conceivable ways in which 

a race may become extinct. The first is by being 
annihilated utterly, by perishing without leaving a 
single descendant; the second is by developing into 
something different, by undergoing a gradual trans- 
formation in the course of which a new species arises. 
The possibility of the second form of extinction— 
which in reality is no more nor less than evolution— 
is amply demonstrated by the fact that the world 
to-day is populated with species unknown in the past; 
and, therefore, it would seem to be the demand of 
nature not that any given race disappear absolutely, 
but only that it take the choice of disappearing or of 
adjusting itself to its changing environment. A sin- 
gle glance at the history of earthly life will be suffi- 
cient to convince one that the number of species that 
have been tried and found wanting is appalling; 
and, while it is apparent that there is no law com- 
pelling the eventual and complete extinction of all 
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species, yet it is more than probable that there are 
laws necessitating the elimination of any tribe that 
finds itself surrounded with certain conditions inimi- 
cal to its continued existence. It is even possible that 
a race, like an individual, may enter a fatal door 
through which there is no returning; that, having 
proceeded a certain distance on the road to extinc- 
tion, it may find itself pushed on to inevitable doom 
by forces as relentless and uncontrollable as the light- 
ning and the storm-wind. — 

To substantiate these conclusions, one need only 
make a cursory survey of the facts of paleontology. 
Certainly, there are natural laws accounting for the 
extermination of innumerable species of vertebrates 
and invertebrates, of insects, fishes, amphibians, rep- 
tiles, birds and mammals; certainly, there is some 
explanation for the complete disappearance of the 
dinosaurs, those grotesque and terrible lizards that 
for ages ruled the earth; certainly, it was not without 
cause that the horse vanished from the North Ameri- 
can Continent, that the giant sloth of South America 
was extirpated, and that the great ostrich-like birds 
of the past exist only in a few scattered bones. For 
some reason not always definitely ascertained, each 
extinct race has been found unfit in the struggle for 
existence—but what, precisely, constitutes unfitness? 
how can one say for certain of any species that it is 
not unfit? and how, in particular, can one be sure 
that mankind is equipped to endure? 
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In order to answer these questions, let us consider 
the causes, so far as they are known, for the extinction 
of the various races of animals once dominant on the 
earth. Charles Darwin, whose study of the origin 
of species forced him incidentally to consider their 
extinction, believed that racial extermination was due 
either to the cessation of favorable environmental 
conditions, to the direct or indirect effects of a change 
in climate, to diminution in numbers accompanied 
by an inability to compete with foes, or to an un- 
checked increase in numbers followed by an epi- 
demic. Although formulated many years ago, these 
rules are still regarded as valid; but Darwin’s con- 
clusions have been excellently supplemented by one 
of the foremost of living paleontologists, Professor 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, who is to be credited with 
perhaps the most thoroughgoing and perspicacious 
survey yet made of the question. 

While Professor Osborn’s study is confined pri- 
marily to the mammals, yet it should be remembered 
that the same laws of evolution and deterioration 
apply in general to all living things, since all must 
battle against the same natural forces, and details 
of structure represent but specific adaptations to 
conditions. As Richard Swann Lull tells us in his 
Organic Evolution, “The causes of extinction as ap- 
plied to mammals . . . probably cover nearly all 
extinction-causes in forms other than mammals as 
well.” Therefore we may safely extend Osborn’s 
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analysis to the reptiles and birds as well as to the 
animals that suckle their young. 

No less than six or eight distinct causes for extinc- 
tion are described by Osborn, some of them compara- 
tively limited in application, some of them wide- 
reaching and highly significant. “In general,” the 
author informs us, “those mammals appear to sur- 
vive which present the highest adaptive combination 
of favorable characters in fully formed organs as 
well as the highest adaptability or capacity to further 
favorable change of habit or structure. Conversely, 
inadaptive combinations of characters, such as of the 
brain, the limbs, the teeth, appear to have been causes 
of extinction, partly in connection with changes of 
environment, partly because inherently or relatively 
inadaptive.” In other words, the animals that sur- 
vive are those best fitted to change with their chang- 
ing surroundings, while extermination is the inevi- 
table lot of those suited only to a specific and limited 
environment and incapable of adapting themselves 
to new conditions. For this reason, one of the most 
important causes for the extinction of species is what 
may be termed overspectalization. 

Although paleontology shows us more cases of 
overspecialization than does present-day natural his- 
tory, it is possible to illustrate our meaning by ref- 
erence to existing animals. The ant-eater of South 
America, for example, is so constructed as to depend 
absolutely upon a diet of insects. So long as insects 
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are to be found in abundance, it suffers no penalty 
for its extreme specialization; but let us suppose that 
the ants upon which it preys were for some reason 
to be decimated. It is not difficult to see that, as a 
result, the ant-eaters would also be decimated; and 
if the disaster went a step further, and all the ants 
of South America were suddenly to be annihilated, 
the annihilation of the ant-eater would inevitably 
follow soon after; for, being incapable of adapting 
itself to a diet of herbs or nuts or to the flesh of birds 
or beasts, it would certainly starve to death. In 
other words, it would pay the penalty of highly spe- 
cialized adaptation to an environment that changed ; 
having been placed in what Osborn terms a “‘cul-de- 
sac of nature,” it would find the path of exit suddenly 
closed before it, and would perish in a trap into 
which it had unwittingly been forced by the laws 
of evolution and the struggle for existence. 

Let us take another example—a famous example 
first adduced in a slightly different connection by no 
less an authority than Darwin. Owing to a certain 
specialization of the red clover, it is in a sense de- 
pendent upon a creature apparently so little con- 
nected with it as the cat; and it is conceivable that 
the withdrawal of all the cats from a certain district 
should cause the extinction of the clover in that par- 
ticular region. For the clover relies for its pol- 
lenization solely upon the bumble bee, the nests of 
which are frequently destroyed by field mice; and, 
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were the mice not kept in restraint by the cats, it is 
possible that they would work such havoc among the 
bees as to endanger the very existence of the clover. 
Thus, it will be seen, the specialization of the plant 
that makes it dependent upon the bee makes it like- 
wise dependent upon a whole series of apparently re- 
mote or extraneous conditions; and the failure of any 
one of these conditions may mean nothing less than 
extinction. 

Among the animals of the past, one of the most 
remarkable cases of specialization is to be observed 
in the sabre-toothed tiger. This fearful creature, 
which was probably a contemporary of our early 
human ancestors, had two great projecting teeth, 
which, as its name implies, were literally like sabres; 
and when used to stab one of the great sloths or 
thick-skinned hoofed beasts on which the giant cat 
preyed, these fangs must have been formidable 
weapons indeed. Yet it is possible that the very 
efficiency of the sabre-tooth’s specialization was the 
cause of its extinction. In this connection, the com- 
ments of J. C. Merriam are highly interesting. The 
destructive apparatus of the sabre-tooth, he declares, 
was “one of the most deadly combinations that has 
been found in any flesh-eating mammal, but like the 
delicate mechanism of the high-power gun there 
seem also to have been great possibilities for becom- 
ing disabled; and if the long thin sabres were once 
broken the sabre-tooth would be less effective than 
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the other large cats. . . . Ina large number of speci- 
mens found there is evidence of fracture or loss of 
one or both sabres long before the death of the ani- 
mal, so that the extreme specialization of this crea- 
ture may have led to a stage at which accidents oc- 
curred so commonly as to destroy the type.” 

Merriam’s position is reinforced by the fact that 
a sabre-tooth has been found with the great fangs 
securely locked between the teeth of the lower jaw, 
indicating that the creature perished of an automatic 
lock-jaw. There are some conflicting opinions, how- 
ever, as to whether such casualties could have proved 
fatal to the race; but there can be little doubt that 
the species did become extinct because of overspe- 
cialization—because of the extermination of the nar- 
rowly limited varieties of creatures on which it 
depended for food if not because of overdevelopment 
of the sabres. “It is the old story,” comments Lull, 
“of high and narrow specialization and the depend- 
ence upon a peculiar sort of conditions and of food 
—eliminate these conditions or the food and the very 
specialization which was once a source of adapta- 
bility now makes the race incapable and its doom 
is sealed.” 

Not infrequently overspecialization in one direc- 
tion is the concomitant of underdevelopment in an- 
other. “It is noteworthy,” Osborn assures us, ‘‘that 
where the evolution of an animal runs to tusks and 
horns probably favored by sexual selection, the grind- 
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ing teeth are apparently neglected and are apt to 
show arrested development.” Thus, the arrested 
evolution of the grinding teeth is assigned as one of 
the primary causes for the disappearance of the ex- 
tinct Amblypoda; and, among certain races of mod- 
ern deer, the overdevelopment of the antlers seems 
to be closely associated with the extinction of the 
species. Such antlers constitute what Osborn char- 
acterizes as ‘useless dominant organs”; they may be 
described as “characters which have reached an ex- 
treme stage so as to demand a larger share of the sum 
total of bodily nutrition than their general utility 
justifies”; and they are significant in that “they ap- 
pear to violate the law of economy of growth, or the 
most favorable combination of characters by the sub- 
servience of each part to the whole.” Later, we shall 
see how such “useless dominant organs” have a direct 
application in human affairs. 

Closely associated with the overspecialization of 
needless tusks and horns is that of excessive bulk. 
Bulk of itself is perhaps not necessarily fatal, but it 
is notable that some of the largest animals have 
been among the first to vanish; and it is Osborn’s 
belief that bulk is a cause of extinction chiefly “when 
correlated with inadequate feeding mechanism, with 
brain power not adequate to enable the females to 
defend and care for the young as well as to meet new 
conditions of life, and with inadequate defensive 
organs.” ‘Thus, excessive bulk was probably largely 
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instrumental in causing the extinction of the great 
Brontosaurus and his fellow dinosaurs of some mil- 
lions of years ago. Regarding these, Frederick A. 
Lucas declares, in his Animals of the Past, that they 
were obviously “reared in easy circumstances, and 
were unfitted to succeed in any strenuous struggle for 
existence.” When one remembers that the Bronto- 
saurus, like many of his reptilian relatives, was no- 
ticeably deficient in brain-power, this explanation 
appears not at all improbable. 

This brings us to the question of inadequate intel- 
lectual equipment as a cause of extinction. It has 
been demonstrated by Marsh and others that the size 
of the brain is definitely related to the probabilities 
for survival; and Marsh’s conclusions, declares Os- 
born, are apparently borne out by the fact that “the 
brains of surviving races are on the average larger 
than those of declining races.” In this connection, 
however, it is notable that even large cerebral devel- 
opment, as in the case of certain rhinoceroses and ele- 
phants, may be insufficient to preserve a race. On 
the whole, however, there can be no doubting Os- 
born’s conclusion that “under contemporary or 
prevailing conditions of life, intelligence and instinct 
are matters of first importance in relation to quick- 
ness, alertness, adaptability to new conditions... 
on the plains of North America, for example, the 
horses by their resourcefulness save their lives where 
cattle perish.” 
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Intellectual inferiority as a cause of extinction is 
perhaps closely related to inadaptability to new con- 
ditions—at least, to that inadaptability which results 
from a lack of resourcefulness rather than from over- 
specialization. So long as environmental conditions 
remain the same, most species are likely to endure 
virtually unaltered ; but a shifting environment neces- 
sarily entails the destruction of those races which 
are too rigid in their organic structure or habits of 
life, just as the loss of a source of income may mean 
the financial submergence of a man not pliable 
enough to set out anew along unexplored roads. For 
this reason, it may be said that one of the great 
causes of extinction is environmental change that out- 
runs the power of adaptability; and, since environ- 
ment may be modified in numerous ways, numerous 
apparently unconnected causes of extinction are the 
result. 

One of the oldest theories is that the animals of 
the past were exterminated by some great cataclysm. 
But while, beyond question, violent death came to 
many of those whose fossils have been found, there 
is no evidence to support the hypothesis of a sudden 
world-wide disaster. Even though earthquakes, 
tidal waves, and volcanic eruptions may have ac- 
counted for the destruction of millions, it is hardly 
conceivable that whole species or genera should thus 
have met their end. There is no doubt, however, that 
poisonous gases (though not of artificial manufac- 
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ture) have at times slain vast numbers of fishes; and 
it is said that eruptions of submarine volcanoes have 
literally boiled all living things that chanced to be 
in the vicinity. One of the most interesting examples 
of the sudden decimation of a species occurred in the 
case of what is known as the tile-fish which, until the 
year 1882, was fairly plentiful in certain regions of 
the Atlantic. But, in that year, it was reported that 
bodies of dead fish were strewn for miles over the 
surface of the ocean; and, upon investigation, it was 
found that there had been a wholesale destruction of 
the tile-fish. Nearly a billion were estimated to have 
perished, and for a while it was believed that the spe- 
cies was extinct; but, toward the end of the century, 
living representatives of the race were again ob- 
served. ‘The spectacular local extermination is be- 
lieved to have been due to the effects of unwonted 
cold. 

In this connection, it is noteworthy that unfavor- 
able climatic changes are ascribed as a primary cause 
for the disappearance of many of the mammals once 
dominant in Europe and North America. The pe- 
riodic glaciation characteristic of certain geologic 
ages could not but have had its effect upon the fauna; 
and it is probable that the indirect results were 
greater than the direct; that more species were elimi- 
nated because of failure to adapt themselves to new 
conditions than because of exposure to a temperature 
they could not endure. “The Glacial Period in 
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North America,” Osborn informs us, “originated cer- 
tain new conditions of life which . . . resulted in 
extinction. ... These conditions include dimin- 
ished herds, enforced migrations, the possible over- 
crowding of certain southerly areas, changed condi- 
tions of feeding, disturbances in the period of mating 
and reproduction, new relations with various ene- 
mies, aridity, and deforestation; in short, a host of 
indirect causes.” 

Among the above-mentioned sources of extinction, 
not the least important is the reduction in the size 
of herds. ‘As suggested by Darwin, a temporary 
diminution in numbers, whether caused by cold 
waves, long or repeated droughts, floods, epidemics, 
or other unfavorable conditions of life, may indi- 
rectly lead to extinction.” Even apart from questions 
of inbreeding, it is easy to see that the very life of 
a species may depend upon the number of its mem- 
bers: a large herd of elk or bison, protected by a 
squadron of lusty bulls, may be able to ward off a 
pack of wolves and save the young when a smaller 
group would be completely routed, just as a large 
armed company of men may be capable of holding 
the citadel against all foes when a smaller band 
would be surrounded and overpowered. 

Another important effect of climatic change is to 
be seen in the diminution in the food supply. This 
might be brought about in several ways, of which not 
the least noteworthy is deforestation. Thus, with the 
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vanishing of the pre-Glacial trees, the great food 
warehouses of many species were literally destroyed 
—not only of creatures subsisting upon an arboreal 
diet, but of carnivorous beasts that preyed upon the 
more helpless forest creatures. Scarcely more fortu- 
nate, however, were the herb-eating creatures of the 
plain, for these virtually found their daily bread (or 
daily grass) snatched from their grasp; and, as Os- 
born declares, “it is probable that during the Glacial 
Period the great winter snow blanket covering the 
natural food supply, rather than the direct influence 
of the cold itself, was one of the chief causes of ex- 
tinction.” Likewise, the increasing aridity of certain 
vast districts was doubtless a factor in the extermina- 
tion of many mammals, for the failure of the water 
supply might conceivably have been not less disas- 
trous than a lack of food. And not less important 
than the effects of aridity was the introduction of 
new elements of competition indirectly due to cli- 
matic change: immigrant species, driven from their 
natural habitat perhaps by the cold or increasing 
scarcity of moisture, might “disturb completely the 
balance of nature and alter the character and amount 
of the food supply or even of the water supply in any 
given region.” Such new arrivals, which might be 
what Osborn terms “dissimilar feeders,” might have 
an effect scarcely less revolutionary than the Mar- 
tians would have could they come to earth, or than 
the white man had when he invaded the domains of 
ay 
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the uncomprehending redskin. Let us suppose, for 
example, that one such stranger was a creature akin 
to the extinct giant sloth of South America, which is 
believed to have lived literally by uprooting whole 
saplings. It is conceivable that, upon entering a for- 
est previously free from its depredations, such a beast 
would work such havoc among the young trees that 
when the larger ones died there would be none to 
replace them, so that in the course of time the forest 
would disappear, while the arboreal animals, such as 
monkeys, squirrels, and chipmunks, and even the 
sloth responsible for the disaster, would in all likeli- 
hood become extinct. 

Animals compelled to migrate, whether for cli- 
matic or other reasons, are scarcely in less danger 
than those whose domains they invade; and, accord- 
ing to Osborn, new conditions of life following an 
enforced migration may constitute an important 
cause of extinction. Such new conditions may in- 
clude not only increased competition, whether 
directly for life or indirectly for food, but peril from 
various insect foes and from epidemics previously 
unknown. Epidemics, moreover, have been sug- 
gested as a possible cause for the extinction of species 
whose disappearance is otherwise unaccountable; 
Osborn believes, for example, that diseases originated 
by flies may have been responsible for the extermina- 
tion of the North American horse, which at one time 
was apparently abundant and which vanished inex- 
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plicably. Climatic changes are hardly sufficient to 
explain this phenomenon, since the horse would seem 
to have been capable of resisting the cold; further- 
more, the equine of the warm Mexican plateaux dis- 
appeared at the same time as his brother of more 
temperate latitudes; and, for this reason, it seems not 
at all unlikely that Osborn’s theory is the correct one, 
especially since fossilized remains of insects akin to 
the tsetse—which in Africa is fatal to horses and 
cattle—have been found in North America. 

It is possible, however, that an increase in the rain 
supply in certain districts was a factor in the extinc- 
tion of the horse. Such a climatic change might 
operate detrimentally in several ways: it might di- 
minish the quantity of the harder grasses to which 
the animal had become adapted; it might stimulate 
the growth of new poisonous plants or introduce new 
insects of noxious habits; it might produce new dis- 
eases or bring forth baneful insect carriers of disease; 
or it might erect fresh barriers to migration, or open 
up fresh forest tracks as a doorway for carnivorous 
beasts. ‘Thus, like all other influences which serve 
to change the environment radically or to alter funda- 
mentally the pre-established balance of nature, a rise 
in the average rainfall might tend to eliminate all 
species not capable of adapting themselves to the new 
conditions. 

Still another way in which climatic change might 
lead to extinction is by reducing the fertility of a 
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race. Even among men, fertility is not unaffected 
by temperature, as is indicated by the fact that sexual 
maturity is earliest attained in the tropics; and, 
among animals, the same laws doubtless apply. But, 
in the natural world, the effect of cold upon the 
young would not be single: not only would the off- 
spring of any given herd probably be less numerous, 
but their care and protection would be rendered more 
difficult. It is conceivable that a species should be 
so reduced in numbers by its diminished fertility as 
to necessitate an inbreeding that would prove fatal 
even if the infertility unaided were insufficient to 
cause extinction. 

In connection with environmental changes pro- 
duced by natural forces, the substitution of insular 
conditions for continental is significant. This, de- 
clares Osborn, “has undoubtedly been a potent cause 
both of extermination in certain localities and of the 
survival of certain very primitive forms.” It is note- 
worthy that “most of the causes both of survival and 
of extinction which prevail upon continents are in- 
tensified upon islands”; and it is not difficult to see 
why this should be so, since an island reproduces con- 
tinental conditions on a smaller scale; and the forces 
in operation, having a narrower arena in which to 
move, are proportionately severer and more ener- 
getic. Let us suppose, for example, that the sub- 
sidence of a continent should create an island out of 
a region on which previously there had been many 
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rabbits, and also many foxes and weasels that preyed 
upon the rabbits. In case the carnivorous beasts had 
been gaining upon the rodents, threatening their ex- 
termination, the process of extinction would now con- 
tinue at a more rapid rate, since the victims would 
have no possibility of migration and could not recruit 
new forces from without. But if; on the other hand, 
the rabbits were already holding their own against 
their foes or increasing numerically, they would con- 
tinue to thrive and perhaps would overrun the island, 
for they would have no new enemies to fear and 
would be in no danger of annihilation from the crea- 
tures they had previously outdistanced. 

Perhaps the most interesting example of insular 
conditions is to be observed in Australia, whose ani- 
mals are unlike those of any other section of the 
globe. For the most part, they are marsupials, or 
mammals with pouches for carrying the young— 
kangaroos, wombats, and the like—and while the 
opossum of North America likewise has a pouch, and 
there even exists a South American species of pouch- 
bearing frog, yet the Australian fauna are undeniably 
unique. Both their uniqueness and their survival in 
a world where they seem archaic as the dinotherium, 
are to be explained by the insular conditions of their 
home; and doubtless they have endured only because 
they have had no keen competition to meet. Origi- 
nally, perhaps, they were capable of meeting compe- 
tition; but they have probably lost much of their 
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tenacity of life through ages of leisurely existence in 
their sheltered habitat; and, just as a man may be in- 
capacitated for the struggle of life by vegetating in 
an island of ease and luxury, so they gradually lost 
their ability to cope with conditions more rigorous 
than those of their environment. Had a migration 
of animals from continental Asia been possible, they 
would probably have become extinct long ago—at 
least, if we may judge by the fact that they have been 
outmatched by the animals introduced by man, ani- 
mals attuned to a severer struggle for existence. 
Thus, for instance, the native Australian dog or 
dingo has retreated ignominiously before the dog of 
the white man; and imported rabbits have overrun 
the island to an extent that proves them far better 
fitted to survive than the native fauna. From such 
examples, we may judge that the security afforded 
by island life is in the long run not security at all, 
since it may so weaken a race as to incapacitate it 
for competition when competition comes; conse- 
quently, insulation may ultimately prove a cause of 
extinction. In the relations of men, as we shall later 
see, this fact has some important implications. 

We have now covered all of the main causes for 
the extinction of animal races, so far as they are 
known; and, if there be any other significant reasons 
for the extermination of species, they are matters of 
conjecture only. However, it must not be supposed 
that our knowledge is complete; many of the records 
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of the past are only fragmentary and many are miss- 
ing entirely; there are apparently great secrets which 
nature has stored up in obscure treasure-caves, and 
has never revealed; her writing on the rocks of the 
past is a vast cryptogram, which in part we have de- 
ciphered and in part remains still to be interpreted ; 
there are broad gaps in our discoveries, wide black 
spaces that we can fill only with vague surmise; and 
often we can say only what has happened and cannot 
tell why, just as when a diver discovers the hull of 
an old ship at the sea bottom he can say that some- 
time, somehow there has been a wreck; but how the 
wreck occurred and when, who were the victims, 
what were the agonies they endured, and in what 
manner they came to their end, are questions that 
ordinarily must be left to speculation only, for there 
remains no living voice to resurrect the past, and the 
waters are cold and sightless, dull and indifferent, 
and would not tell even if they knew. 

Thus, we are aware that, some millions of years 
ago, at the close of the Cretaceous period—the third 
and last age of the great lizards—the dinosaurs dis- 
appeared as mysteriously as though they had all been 
simultaneously electrocuted, deluged with poison 
gas, or transported to another planet. “We have no 
conception,” remarks Osborn, “as to what worldwide 
cause occurred, whether there was a sudden or grad- 
ual change of conditions; we can only observe that 
the worldwide effect was the same: the giant reptiles 
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both of sea and land disappeared’’—yet there is evi- 
dence neither of a change of temperature nor of a 
geographic cataclysm sufficient to account for the 
phenomenon. All that we know with certainty is that 
the extinction of the great lizards was not without its 
compensations, for undeniably it “prepared the way 
for the evolution of the mammals,” and with them of 
mankind. Perhaps the disappearance of the reptiles 
was but one phase of the law of nature by which “the 
old order changeth,” eternally yielding place to new; 
perhaps, as Lull would have us believe, the marvel is 
not that the dinosaurs perished, but “that they sur- 
vived so long”; perhaps they had merely reached a 
stage of extreme racial old age, of racial dotage and 
debility, and for this reason abandoned the stage to 
the charge of more vigorous types. In the following 
chapter, we shall seek to determine whether such 
racial senility be possible; and, incidentally, we shall 
inquire whether or not the known causes of extinc- 
tion among animals can have any application among 
men. 
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HE causes of animal extinction, as we have seen 

in the last chapter, are many and various; and 

any one of a number of reasons may be adequate to 
account for the extermination of a particular species. 
Foremost among the sources of racial death is over- 
specialization; scarcely less important is inability to 
cope with a changing environment, as to be seen in 
shifting climatic conditions, enforced migrations, 
competition with new foes, deforestation, or any one 
of a variety of causes; and insufficient mental equip- 
ment, excessive bulk, epidemics, and insular condi- 
tions are prominent among the other factors making 
for extinction. Many of these forces, apparently, 
can have no application among men; actually, how- 
ever, most of them have important parallels in human 
affairs, for man, as a part of nature, is subject to 
the same laws as control other natural things, and 
only by the deliberate exercise of his intellect can 
he avoid the operation of those laws, while if he does 
not consciously employ his mind toward combating 
the powers of extinction his fate will be controlled 
as automatically by biologic necessity as is that of 
the mole or the earthworm; and, if he be found want- 
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ing, his doom will follow as inexorably as did that of 
the dinosaur. 

There are two distinct directions in which the 
causes of animal extinction can apply among men. 
First of all, there is the obvious possibility of their 
direct action upon man as an animal, upon man as a 
creature akin to the beasts of the field and the birds 
of the air; and, in this connection, climatic changes 
might affect man just as they affected the extinct spe- 
cies of the glacial age, competition with foes might 
decimate him just as it doubtless decimated many a 
vanished race, and physical overspecialization might 
tend to destroy him just as it tended to destroy the 
sabre-toothed tiger and the great armored dinosaurs. 
In so far as these causes of extinction are not checked 

artificially, they apply as thoroughly among men as 

among the wolves and lions, for the genus homo is no 
less a part of the animal kingdom than is the race of 
cats or canines, and consequently is subject to the 
universal laws affecting life. To a certain extent, 
as we shall discover, the human family is menaced 
with the same direct, physical causes of extinction’as 
endanger man’s four-legged neighbors; but there is 
a subtler peril that threatens unseen, a peril that 
hovers not so much over individuals as over society 
itself, and that is the more deadly because its sources 
are hidden and its dagger-thrusts may be dealt in 
the dark while few are watching and where none 
may understand. 
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It is not in direct extermination that the primary 
menace lies; it is in the silent and invisible undermin- 
ing of human society, in the operation of subter- 
ranean forces that move swiftly as spies in an alien 
land, and burrow slyly as insects gnawing at dead 
wood, until finally the whole great structure that ap- 
peared adamantine and eternal comes crashing down 
in dusty ruins. Although at first sight the analogy 
may not seem obvious, human society in general is 
controlled by laws akin to those dominating animal 
species, for society is an organic structure, and as 
such has its rules of growth and decay; and its death 
or decline may mean the decline or death of a large 
part of the human race, or even of humanity itself. 
In the laws of animal extinction, we do not observe 
the application of narrow principles pertaining only 
to particular and rigidly defined cases; instead, we 
find universal laws of life that may extend themselves 
to anything living, whether that thing be a butterfly 
or the vital society created by man. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if a species of beetle fails to adapt itself to its 
changing environment, that species will cease to 
exist; and thus, likewise, if human society remains 
stationary while its natural surroundings alter, or 
if its economic or political background continues the 
same while its scientific environment is shifted radi- 
cally, death will be the probable result. Moreover, 
just as overspecialization may prevent a race of tigers 
or turtles from adapting itself to new conditions, so 
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overspecialization in human society may forbid ad- 
justment to any surroundings save those for which 
the specialization was intended; and, in either case, 
among animals or among men, the outcome may be 
disastrous if not fatal. And so, in numerous ways, 
the laws applying in the natural world will apply in 
the world of mankind as well; and extinction is the 
penalty at all times threatened and sometimes relent- 
lessly exacted for violation of the fundamental code 
of life. For the purposes of our inquiry, however, it 
is not essential that all the causes of animal extermi- 
nation prove valid among men, nor even that any of 
them apply unchanged; it is sufficient if we find their 
parallel in human society, or if they suggest the laws 
making for extinction in the case of man. And since 
numerous suggestions are to be found in them and 
numerous parallels are to be observed even when 
they do not operate directly, they will serve us excel- 
lently as tools and reagents in our analysis of the 
present condition of society. 

But before we turn our inquiry to society as such, 
it will be well to consider the first and more direct 
operation of the laws of extinction: their physical 
action upon man.as a genus of animal. It is conceiv- 
able, for example, that the human body should in the 
course of time become so weakened as to be unable to 
resist the elements; or that it should become so over- 
specialized as to forestall adaptation to new condi- 
tions; and while both of these possibilities are remote 
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and highly improbable, yet the history of life would 
seem to show that they are not so fantastic as to be 
negligible. For they may be phases of that phe- 
nomenon known as racial senescence, to which we 
have already referred; and if racial senescence be 
possible, man would of course not be immune. But 
is it possible, or is it merely a theory offered as a prop 
for our ignorance, merely a meaningless concept 
clutched at to account for that which would other- 
wise be unaccountable? As we have seen, species 
need not die absolutely, for they may transmit their 
blood to newer and higher forms; but thousands of 
species have died absolutely, leaving no descendants; 
and it is probable that the only choice confronting 
any race is the alternative between extinction and a 
gradual metamorphosis to something better fitted to 
endure. But when a race is ancient—ancient from 
the point of view of geologic epochs—it may have 
lost the pliability necessary to effect such a metamor- 
phosis, just as, in the case of an old man, the limbs 
may have forfeited their suppleness and the mind 
may have surrendered its elasticity; and it is not at 
all unlikely that, having reached middle age without 
having bequeathed its lost youth to some vigorous 
progeny, a race may be launched on the road to ex- 
tinction, much as the man who remains childless up 
to his sixtieth year may be fairly certain that his line 
will perish. Such a crystallization of the life-cur- 
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rents may represent the phenomenon known as racial 
senescence. 

Before we inquire whether racial senility be 
threatening mankind, we shall seek to determine 
whether it exists among animals; and, in particular, 
whether it seems to have afflicted extinct species. 
More than one authority has written under the as- 
sumption that senescence—and consequently, senility 
—is possible for a genus or even for a whole order 
of animals; Lull, for example, remarks of the Sauro- 
poda—a bulky form of dinosaur which includes the 
Brontosaurus—that ‘We know of no reason, other 
than racial old age or a restriction of their peculiar 
habitat, for their extinction.” In this connection, it 
is noteworthy that no highly evolved species is known 
to have survived unaltered through many successive 
geologic ages; all advanced forms would seem to 
have accepted change as the sole alternative to ex- 
tinction; and it is only the primitive varieties of life 
that can endure for eons without fundamental modi- 
fication. Thus, so far as we know, the protozoa have 
persisted unchanged since the origin of earthly life; 
but, among the protozoa, the individuals are poten- 
tially immortal, hence in theory at least, the race is 
likewise immortal. 

Turning our attention to somewhat higher forms 
of life, we find that there is.a genus of mollusk, the 
Lingula, whose ancestry has been traced back to the 
base of the Ordovician rocks—almost to the earliest 
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known period of life, an era unthinkably remote 
whether we estimate the date in geologic ages or in 
millions of years. Though one species has in the 
course of time given place to another, yet the genus 
as a whole has remained intact—a phenomenon not 
even remotely paralleled by animals of higher or- 
ganization. The conclusion would seem to be that 
only creatures of very simple structure are capable 
of withstanding the passage of ages; and that the 
most complex and intricately developed organism is 
the one that will grow old most rapidly:and that will 
soonest have to face the inevitable choice between 
rejuvenation and extinction. Judged by these stand- 
ards it would seem that man, who in some respects is 
the most highly evolved of all the animals, is the one 
most in danger of early senility. 

If it can be determined that certain definite phe- 
nomena not found in surviving races slightly ante- 
dated the extinction of numerous species whose 
passing is otherwise inexplicable, it is reasonable 
to conclude that those phenomena are in some way 
connected with racial senescence. And observation 
has shown that many decadent species do indeed 
manifest qualities which may be likened to the white 
hair and the loosened teeth by which old age is some- 
times heralded among men—qualities which do not 
occur among young and robust individuals, and 
which, if not directly responsible for the end, are at 
least symbolic of its approach. Thus, for example, 
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excessive bulk, which we have already mentioned as 
a possible cause of extinction, is to be regarded as a 
sign of racial senescence, for it occurs late in the 
career of any family of animals, and frequently pre- 
cedes the demise of a species much as the last long 
lingering illness precedes the death of man. 

Let us, in this connection, again consider briefly 
the extinct giants of the world. The Brontosaurus, 
the Tyrannosaurus and their colossal relatives of 
Western America and of Africa, were perhaps the 
most bulky land animals the world has ever known; 
the mammoth and the mastodon, great elephants con- 
temporary with the cave man, have vanished without 
known reason; huge cave bears and hyenas, gigantic 
sloths and armadillos, monstrous sharks and enor- 
mous flightless birds, tortoises and wombats larger 
than any now living, are but a few of the many over- 
grown creatures that have disappeared. Among liv- 
ing animals, likewise, the largest are those that seem 
nearest the borderline of racial decline; the ele- 
phants, or at least the African species, whose 
members measurably outbulk their Indian relatives, 
appear to be on the verge of extinction; hippopota- 
muses, which once were bathing in the rivers of 
India and diving deep in the streams of Britain, are 
not only now restricted in habitat to Africa, but are 
apparently far less numerous than in former times; 
the various species of whales, among the largest 
creatures that ever populated our planet, are said to 
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be approaching extinction; and the gorilla, greatest 
and most powerful of the man-like apes, seems well 
on the way to becoming no more than a memory. 

A second and not less notable sign of racial senility 
is undue spinescence—the tendency to produce exces- 
sive spines, horns, or other hard or hairy externals. 
“In general,” says Lull, this “seems like growth- 
force run riot, as though with the lessening vitality 
incidental to racial old age it is no longer adequately 
controlled.” As an example, we may mention the 
great Irish stag or “elk,” whose antlers had a mag- 
nificent spread perhaps indicative of the approaching 
end. ‘We know of no reason for its extinction,” 
declares Lull, “other than the racial senescence which 
the antlers imply.” Similarly, it is possible that 
senescence and spinescence went hand in hand in the 
case of the great extinct armadillos of South Amer- 
ica, and of the armored dinosaur Stegosaurus, whose 
spines were frequently two feet long. 

Scarcely less important than spinescence as evi- 
dence of racial degeneracy is the loss of teeth or other 
vital organs. The birds, which are universally tooth- 
less, are in one sense inferior to their early ancestors 
that were endowed with teeth (and, incidentally, 
with claws at the extremities of their wings). The 
hybrid plants that have lost the power of producing 
seeds are certainly decadent forms, and would vanish 
were it not for the intervention of man; the sightless 
fish inhabiting the waters of sunless caverns are like- 
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wise degenerate, and could not exist except in their 
peculiar and limited habitat; the moles and other 
creatures whose eyesight has been atrophied repre- 
sent other examples of racial decline, even though 
they be not in danger of extinction; and, generally 
speaking, the loss of prominent organs or functions, 
while not conclusive in itself and while certainly not 
an index of impending extinction, is a noteworthy 
sign of racial senility; and, taken in conjunction with 
other symptoms, may be fatally significant. 

But are any of these manifestations of racial sen- 
ility to be found in the case of man? The discovery 
of but one or two of the symptoms should be sufficient 
to indicate that the human race is approaching old 
age, for it is not often that all the signs of senescence 
are to be observed even in the most decadent species. 
On the surface, few if any of the usual signs of sen- 
ility would seem to be exhibited by man; but let us 
strive to look a little below the surface. One might 
not be inclined to believe, for example, that exces- 
sive bulk is one of the afflictions of the human race: 
compared to many of his fellow mammals, such as 
the elephant, the rhinoceros, the camel, and scores of 
others, man is of insignificant physical proportions. 
But such comparisons are misleading; the size of 
man is to be considered only with reference to that 
of closely related members of the animal kingdom, 
just as the size of the lion is to be compared with that 
of the wildcat rather than of the whale, and the size 
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of the squirrel is to be contrasted with that of the 
chipmunk rather than of the giraffe. Basing our 
judgment on such considerations, we will recall that 
man is a member of the order of animals known as 
the Primates, which includes the apes, the baboons, 
and various other simians; and one does not need to 
resort to exact measurements to -be aware that man 
is large in comparison with most of the long-limbed, 
tree-dwelling members of his zodlogical group. 
With the sole exception of the gorilla (which, as 
we have said, appears to be approaching extinction) , 
man is the largest of the Primates—and it is inter- 
esting to note that there are occasional men heavier 
than gorillas. Excessive size, of course, does not 
necessarily imply impending extinction, for we may 
artificially divert the forces of destruction operating 
among most over-large animals; yet man’s rela- 
tively great bulk is at least indicative that he is 
racially in a stage of decrepitude rather than of 
youth. 

In this regard, it is perhaps significant that the 
Cro-Magnons, a prehistoric people whose remains 
have been found in the caverns of France, were of 
extraordinary physical development, the men having 
had an estimated average height of six feet, one and 
a half inches. Yet the Cro-Magnons have disap- 
peared almost entirely; and while it is believed that 
they have left descendants in a few isolated regions 
in Southern Europe, their decline was rapid and 
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undeniable, and in many regions was apparently 
accompanied by extinction. This decline, says 
Osborn, “may have been due partly to environmental 
causes and the abandonment of their vigorous no- 
madic habit of life, or it may be that they reached 
the end of a long cycle of psychic development. .. . 
We know as a parallel that in the history of many 
civilized races a period of great artistic and indus- 
trial development may be followed by a period of 
stagnation‘and decline without any apparent environ- 
mental causes.” 

The second sign of racial senility—undue spines- 
cence—is fortunately absent from the body of man, 
although, as we shall later see, it has by no means 
spared human society. But if we turn to the various 
other manifestations of racial degeneracy, we will 
find that they are all too evident in the individual as 
well as in society as a whole. Considered purely 
from the point of view of physical development, man 
certainly is inferior to his pre-human ancestors; 
there has been a constant tendency toward the reduc- 
tion of the teeth and hair, and this tendency is still 
in progress; the human sense of smell is manifestly 
blunt beside that of most animals, and the senses of 
sight and hearing likewise appear to be suffering; 
moreover, the skill of the hand seems to be on the 
decrease, since actual manual labor is less frequent 
than in the days before machines. And, as Lull 
reminds us, it is noteworthy that “that sort of charity 
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which fosters the physically, mentally and morally 
feeble, and is thus contrary to the law of natural 
selection, must also in the long run have an adverse 
effect upon the race.” 

Even aside from the above considerations, there is 
evidence that the human race is very ancient. Our 
knowledge of animals tells us that the differentiation 
into varieties and species is ordinarily extremely 
slow; accordingly, one is justified in assuming that 
the division of mankind into the various distinct 
races was a long and gradual process. This conclu- 
sion, it is interesting to note, is fortified by the fact 
that, on mural paintings on monuments erected some 
thousands of years ago, marked likenesses of modern 
Egyptians have been found. 

Another evidence of human antiquity is the uni- 
versal distribution of mankind over the five conti- 
nents and many of the islands of the world. Animal 
species, it is known, migrate but slowly; and before 
the advent of artificial transportation man probably 
did not change his habitat much more rapidly than 
did a species of bears or deer. Likewise, the develop- 
ment of communal life among men is testimony to the 
age of the race, for it is not to be supposed that the 
change from the unorganized, roving life of savages 
to the sheltered, settled life of the civilized was the 
work of a day or even of a few thousand years. High 
intelligence, moreover, is a mark of the antiquity of 
mankind, for our study of human fossils indicates 
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that the evolution of the brain has been very slow. 
For example, the Java “ape-man,” which is esti- 
mated to have lived half a million years ago, had a 
brain capacity midway between that of modern man 
and the anthropoids. 

Not least important among the signs of human 
antiquity is the fact that the remains of man have 
been found together with those of numerous species 
of animals now extinct. On the cave-walls of Europe 
are to be observed paintings of mammoths, cave- 
bears and other creatures long vanished—incontro- 
vertible evidence that man was their contemporary! 
—and the bones of the sabre-toothed tiger, the woolly 
rhinoceros and other beasts now unknown have been 
discovered in association with those of man. In- 
numerable tribes of once powerful animals have gone 
their way and perished while man remained—assur- 
edly man, who witnessed their extermination, is not 
to be accounted racially young! 

And as an old man may suffer from complaints 
unknown in his youth, as he may wheeze and cough 
and stoop and stumble in a way impossible for one 
in his prime, so an aging species may be afflicted with 
ailments from which a young and vigorous race is 
free. Thus, in the case of mankind, it appears that 
diseases formerly non-existent are taking a deadly 
toll; indeed, it would seem likely that the days before 
civilization were virtually days before disease. As 
A. M. Carr-Saunders declares in his excellent volume 
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on The Population Problem, the settled conditions 
of the Neolithic Age—the age of polished stone im- 
plements—‘‘may have provided the first suitable sur- 
roundings for the evolution and spread of disease.” 
Among species in a state of nature, as this author 
reminds us, “diseases are very rare,” while “Such 
diseases as we know of among animals and plants 
occur for the most part among domesticated species.” 
Accordingly, it would seem that disease is one of 
the penalties of civilization; and this circumstance 
is to be explained by the fact that microbes find a 
much more fertile field for development among large 
aggregations of men than among small groups, and 
that the crowded condition of cities makes the trans- 
mission of disease easy if not inevitable, whereas the 
active, nomadic life of our early ancestors offered 
little opportunity for contagion to gain a foothold. 
Furthermore, most ancient cities of which we have a 
record were compactly built and cramped, and con- 
sequently offered an ideal nursery for noxious bac- 
teria. The actual origin of disease, of course, is 
obscured somewhere beyond the dim horizon-line of 
history, yet, comparatively speaking, the various 
human maladies are of recent development. 
Confirmation of this conclusion is offered in the 
fact that “Australia and America were upon their 
discovery free from most of the diseases known in 
Europe.” Small-pox, scarlet fever, measles, epi- 
demic cholera, yellow fever, whooping cough, diph- 
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theria, syphilis, were all absent; and it would seem 
that the only deadly disease of importance in Amer- 
ica was malaria, whose existence is to be explained 
by the fact that it is insect-bred. In addition, it 
appears probable that certain contagions are of 
strictly modern origin. “Diphtheria,” Mr. Carr- 
Saunders informs us, “may date from the beginning 
of the last century and trench fever may be a new 
disease.” 

Mental diseases, like physical, are largely the out- 
come of civilized life. ‘That insanity is the result 
of civilization,” declares Dr. W. H. B. Stoddard in 
The New Psychiatry, “is obvious to anybody who 
looks the facts in the face; but psycho-analysis has 
revealed that the essential factor is not hurry, bustle, 
and brain-fag, but the repression of the instincts, 
enforced by civilization.’ In other words, the 
restraint necessarily imposed by civilization is too 
great for the intellectual and emotional apparatus 
of many persons, and often of persons of highly sensi- 
tive organization; and the penalty for the civilized 
infringement of natural laws is mental breakdown. 
While to a large extent we may mitigate the rigor 
of the conflict between civilized convention and 
inherent impulses, yet that conflict can never be 
relieved entirely so long as we remain above the 
level of the barbarian; and for this reason we may 
conclude that not only are the hundreds of thou- 
sands of present-day insane patients the victims of 
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civilization, but that civilization is likely to claim 
other hundreds of thousands of victims indefinitely 
unless some “back to nature” movement proves suc- 
cessful. 

Owing perhaps to the relative absence of disease 
both physical and mental, longevity would appear to 
be more common among the aborigines than among 
civilized races. The Tasmanians (who were exter- 
minated by the whites in 1876) have been described 
by J. Bonwick as “a healthy as well as a happy 
people”; the Eskimos, declares Carr-Saunders, have 
been credited with being “uncommonly healthy”; 
among the African bushmen, according to the same 
author, a large number of old people have been ob- 
served; and a high proportion of the aged have like- 
wise been discovered by various authorities among 
the different Indian tribes, leading inevitably to the 
conclusion that these people have led a vigorous life 
in which disease played but a small part if indeed it 
played any part at all. It is noteworthy that, while 
infant mortality is generally very high among primi- 
tive races, the expectancy of life for an adult (bar- 
ring accidental causes of death) would seem to be 
higher than among civilized peoples; and certainly 
it is higher than among the civilized communities of 
ancient and medieval times, when the absence of 
sanitation and lack of scientific knowledge combined 
to make the tenure of life for any man highly 
precarious. 
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Owing to the tremendous growth of modern medi- 
cal skill and the conquest of numerous diseases in the 
laboratory, it is not to be expected that the human 
race as a race will be imperiled by any pestilence— 
even though the unchecked spread of cancer be dis- 
quieting; and though the deadly ravages of influenza 
in 1918 serve as a warning that a plague which fol- 
lows on the heels of war, as plagues have long been 
in the habit of doing, may constitute a real and uni- 
versal menace. What the development of various 
new ailments:within historic times does show is that 
the human race is no longer young; and while dis- 
ease tends toward the decrease of population and the 
reduction of efficiency rather than toward the extinc- 
tion of the species, yet it is important as an indication 
of racial senescence; and, when used to corroborate 
other evidence, may be deeply significant. 

But as yet we have not mentioned the foremost and 
most ominous sign of the old age of the race. This 
consists not of any physical failing or degeneracy, but 
in the diminution of the brain power of the average 
man; and to a consideration of this question we shall 
devote the following chapter. 
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| io is generally conceded that Pliaan supremacy is 
due primarily to the superiority of the human 
brain. Physically, man is but poorly equipped as 
compared with his fellow animals: he can neither fly 
like the eagle nor swim like the duck, neither burrow 
like the mole nor run like the antelope; he has not 
claws like the leopard, nor horns like the rhinoceros, 
nor great muscles like the gorilla: he is but a frail 
thing with soft limbs that leave him almost unpro- 
tected except for the strength that dwells in his native 
wit. Yet, fortifying himself with his wit as with 
adamant, he has set out to conquer the world, and 
has easily made himself master of creatures far more 
powerfully built. This great brain development may 
be regarded as a human specialization, just as the 
long neck of the giraffe and the incisive cutting teeth 
of the wolf are specializations equipping their pos- 
sessors for a particular mode of life; and it is self- 
evident that human progress would not have been 
possible had it not been for the power and pliability 
of the human mind. In contrast to the creatures that 
depend upon the high specialization of tusks or 
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limbs, man has come to rely upon the specialization 
of his brain. Not only are his institutions the 
product of his intelligence, but they can continue to 
function only so long as intelligence remains, at their 
helm; and just as a species of animals that depends 
upon the keenness of its eyes or ears would be imper- 
iled if those senses were to grow dull, so the human 
race would be menaced with decline or death were 
the average brain-power to diminish appreciably. 
Yet, paradoxically, there is evidence that civiliza- 
tion, which cannot exist without intelligence to guide 
it, is tending to undermine the very intelligence that 
makes it possible. To begin with, we have reason to 
believe that the evolution of the mind has reached a 
climax, and that that climax was long ago attained. 
So, at least, Edwin Grant Conklin maintains in The 
Direction of Human Evolution, the human hand or 
eye or brain, he declares, will never be more perfect 
than at present; and probably we will never have a 
philosopher more brilliant than Aristotle nor a poet 
greater than Shakespeare. This, needless to remark, 
leaves us no cause for despair, since the race will not 
necessarily be decadent if it has poets only as great 
as Shakespeare and philosophers merely as brilliant 
as Aristotle. Genuine grounds for disquietude, how- 
ever, are to be found in certain facts not directly 
related to those recited by Professor Conklin. If we 
follow the course of history, even receding into the 
darkness of unrecorded time, we will observe that 
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there has been a constant although sometimes almost 
imperceptible tendency toward the reduction of the 
average brain power; and this tendency, rarely of 
alarming proportions in the past, has of recent years 
expanded into a real menace. 

Although there is evidence that the earliest human 
types—types such as the Java.‘“‘ape-man” and the 
men of Heidelberg and Neanderthal—were inferior 
in brain-power to present-day man, yet when we turn 
to the Cro-Magnons (whom we have already men- 
tioned) we find that the brain not only was of a high 
type, but that on the average it appears to have been 
more capacious than the typical brain of to-day. In- 
deed, it would seem that the brains of the women 
exceeded in size that of the average man of the 
twentieth century—and this although untold thou- 
sands of years have passed since the Cro-Magnons 
found shelter in the caverns of Central Europe! 
Perhaps these were veritably the supermen, super- 
men whose accomplishments seem inferior to our 
own only because there was no golden past to be- 
queath to them its treasure-house of knowledge and 
achievement. On the walls of their native caves 
they have left numerous drawings and paintings testi- 
fying to a marked artistic bent; but there came a 
time, as we have indicated, when their art began to 
decline; and it is by no means inconceivable that the 
artistic breakdown was simultaneous with the mental 
deterioration of the race. 
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In connection with the early evolution of human 
mental characters, A. M. Carr-Saunders makes some 
striking and pertinent remarks in his volume on The 
Population Problem, already mentioned. “The evi- 
dence derived both from a study of fossil remains 
and from a study of primitive races,” he tells us, 
“Jeads to the conclusion that the evolution of human 
intellectual capacity early reached a relatively ad- 
vanced stage.” Indeed, he would have us believe 
that intellectual developmnet was easier and swifter 
during the early stages of savagery than after primi- 
tive society had been established; and he goes so far 
as to assert that “of the whole degree of mental evo- 
lution which had taken place by far the greater part 
was achieved at a time when only a beginning had- 
been made with progress in skill”—in other words, 
“The major part of the progress of the evolution of 
the intellectual faculties had been acquired far back 
in Paleolithic times,” or in the days before the cave- 
man was adroit in the use even of rough stone imple- 
ments. This conclusion, as we have seen, is borne 
out by the discoveries regarding the Cro-Magnon 
man. 

But how are we to account for the early stagnation 
of human mental evolution? In answer to this ques- 
tion, Carr-Saunders offers an explanation which has 
some important bearings on modern social problems. 
Primitive society, he reminds us, is “characterized 
by hard and fast rules which must be implicitly 
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obeyed if social organization is to be maintained”’; 
accordingly, there is a tendency toward the ostracism 
and the consequent elimination of those men and 
women who will not be subservient to the reigning 
tradition. Such individuals, it will be apparent, are 
those with “any marked developments of intellect or 
of disposition away from the avetage”; they are those 
with more imagination than their neighbors, those 
with more originality, those who can see deeper, 
think more clearly, or act more independently than 
the majority. Even as among modern nations, the 
man who follows a startlingly individual course, be 
it of thought or of action, is neither understood nor 
tolerated ; either he is slain outright, or is driven into 
exile, or becomes a social outcast and consequently 
can find no suitable mate; and, in any event, he is not 
likely to leave descendants to preserve his unique and 
unwanted qualities. A Solon in the wilderness 
would find none to accept his wise laws; a Confucius 
would preach his Golden Rule in vain, while a 
Socrates would be derided as a madman; and the 
Giordano Brunos and the Galileos would face perse- 
cution and death not less certainly than they did 
among more sophisticated communities. Mean- 
while, the survivors would be those without surpass- 
ing intellectual gifts or unusual or striking charac- 
ters; neither the dolt nor the genius would be 
encouraged (a pleasing contrast to modern society, 
wherein the genius is frequently left to starve while 
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the imbecile is nurtured at public expense) ; and the 
tendency would be toward the propagation of the 
commonplace, the glorification of the mediocre. 

In other words, the survivors among primitive 
peoples—and, one may add, among civilized peoples 
as well—are selected largely according to their 
capacity to absorb tradition; and the result is that 
“Mental characters are adapted on the whole to the 
traditional environment.” If man be aiming toward 
a static, stereotyped society such as that of the ants 
and bees, this:tendency is perhaps a wholesome one; 
but it is the very negation of the hope for a superior 
civilization founded by the intellect and conducted 
along rational lines. 

So much for the remote past. The human mind 
fortunately has hitherto resisted all attempts at com- 
plete standardization; and while it is probable that 
many valuable strains have been lost to the race 
through a process of unnatural selection, yet there 
seems to be little doubt that the greatest and most 
definite step toward mental limitation was taken in 
prehistoric times. During the period of recorded 
history, however, the brain has apparently been 
losing rather than gaining; and, whether or not there 
has been an appreciable change with regard to man- 
kind as a whole, there certainly has been a marked 
and disastrous loss of mental power in the case of 
several races once in the foreground of civilization. 
The most notable example, of course, is that of the 
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ancient Greeks: although in numbers they were in- 
significant by comparison with modern nations and 
although the period of their preéminence was rela- 
tively brief, yet they gave to the world an astound- 
ingly large proportion of its most gifted poets, phi- 
losophers, dramatists, sculptors, and statesmen; and 
it has been said that they were intellectually as far 
superior to the average white man of to-day as the 
white man is superior to the negro. One has only to 
recall how swiftly the fire of Athenian genius was 
snuffed out, one has only to contrast the contempora- 
ries of Pericles with our own Grecian contempora- 
ries, to realize how complete and overwhelming was 
the mental downfall of the race. 

Various other ancient peoples, though never on 
an intellectual level with the Greeks, would seem 
likewise to have suffered a serious mental decline. 
We must be content largely with conjecture in the 
case of the Persians, the Assyrians, the Babylonians, 
the Phoenicians, and other nations of the ancient 
world; but we know that each of these peoples at one 
time reached a position of dominance in western 
Asia, that each had a definite culture which can be 
accounted for only as the climax of a high intellec- 
tual development, and that each in the course of time 
took the path of decrepitude and decay, so that not 
only did they vanish from the earth but that, pre- 
sumably, they have left few if any heirs to their 
intellectual capacity. The blighting effects of war- 
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fare and of the slave system will perhaps explain this 
deterioration in part, but only in part; and, likewise, 
warfare and persecution, culminating in the out- 
rage of the Inquisition, may largely account for the 
decline of the Moors, who exhibited a marked intel- 
lectual efflorescence in Medieval Spain. 

Regarding the mental decline in Spain and in 
Medieval Europe in general, Madison Grant fur- 
nishes some illuminating comments in his volume on 
The Passing of the Great Race. “In the Middle 
Ages,” he states, “through persecution, resulting in 
actual death, life imprisonment, and banishment, the 
free thinking, progressive, and intellectual elements 
were persistently eliminated over large areas, leaving 
the perpetuation of the race to be carried on by the 
brutal, the servile, and the stupid. It is now impos- 
sible to say to what extent the Roman Church by 
these methods has impaired the brain capacity of 
Europe, but in Spain alone, for a period of over 
three centuries, from the year 1471 to 1781, the In- 
quisition condemned to the stake or imprisonment 
an average of 1,000 persons annually. During these 
three centuries no less than 32,000 were burned alive, 
and 291,000 were condemned to various terms of 
imprisonment and other penalties, and 7,000 persons 
were burned in effigy, representing men who had 
died in prison or had fled the country. 

“No better method of eliminating the genius pro- 
ducing strains of a nation could be devised, and if 
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such were its purpose the result was eminently satis- 
factory, as is demonstrated by the superstitious and 
unintelligent Spaniard of to-day. A similar elimina- 
tion of brains and ability took place in northern Italy 
and in France, and in the Low Countries, where hun- 
dreds of thousands of Huguenots were murdered or 
driven into exile.” ee 

Turning to ancient Rome, we find that there was 
apparently a falling off in mental power during the 
second, third and fourth centuries of the Christian 
era; and we know for a certainty that the old aris- 
tocracy had almost disappeared by the time of Au- 
gustus. One plausible view is that the innumerable 
wars took the flower of the Roman youth; another 
explanation is that the Romans encouraged “breed- 
ing from the bottom,” that infanticide was common 
among the upper classes and marriage by no means 
universal, and that the ranks of each new generation 
were recruited from the dregs of the population. 
Whatever the primary factor may have been, it is 
certain that the debilitating effects of luxury and of 
an effete materialism were largely instrumental in 
bringing about the Roman mental decline, through 
limiting the birth rate among the upper classes if 
in no less obvious way. The Roman citizen of the 
later Empire, assuredly, was inferior to his prede- 
cessor of the more vigorous days of the Republic; 
and probably his inferiority was primarily intel- 
lectual. Rome’s barbarian conquerors, while not 
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gifted with the graces of civilization and learning, 
had been subject to no process of selection tending 
to preserve the intellectually incompetent, while in 
“The Eternal City,” on the other hand, there was an 
abundance of the shiftless who desired nothing except 
to be fed and entertained at public expense; and 
many of these (if we may judge from the sanguinary 
games of the amphitheater) were doubtless what we 
should term morons or imbeciles. Had not Rome 
been mentally impoverished while the barbarians 
were mentally untainted, the Empire might have 
made a more powerful resistance to the Goths and 
Vandals, and the intellectual night of the Middle 
Ages might have been averted. 

When we turn to contemporary civilization, we 
find that many of the forces in operation in Rome 
are being duplicated in magnified form. That our 
intellectual classes leave few descendants is a fact so 
well known as to require no elaboration; indeed, as 
Lothrop Stoddard expresses it in The Revolt Against 
Civilization, civilized society is “dying at the top 
and spreading out below.” Innumerable authorities 
agree as to the results; innumerable statistics might 
be cited to substantiate those results; and whether 
one turn to America or to Europe, the situation is 
nothing if not ominous. Listen, for example, to what 
C. F. G. Masterman declares in his volume on Eng- 
land After War, regarding conditions in the British 
Isles: “It is the healthy and energetic and successful 
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stocks who are producing the fewest children. .. . 
The increase of the race is only kept up by a multi- 
tude of children amongst the poorer classes in the 
crowded slums of the cities. And these children 
suffer from two disadvantages. The first is that they 
are the descendants of stocks which have failed, in- 
stead of succeeding in the battle of life; and either 
failed because they have themselves been inheritors 
of disease or physical or mental weakness or them- 
selves reared in slum conditions, The second is that 
these swarms of largely unwanted children will be 
brought up under conditions so different from those 
of the wealthy, the professional and middle classes 
and the artisans, that they will be handicapped all 
through life by this upbringing.” 

If we desire specific verification of the above facts, 
we may consider the material provided by the Regis- 
trar-General for England and Wales for 1911 
(quoted by Carr-Saunders). For every thousand 
married males under fifty-five years of age, it was 
found that there were 119 births in the upper and 
middle classes as against 153 for the skilled work- 
men and 213 for the unskilled workmen. Even 
allowing for the higher rates of mortality among 
the lower classes, we find that, after the first year, 
there were 181 survivors among children of the un- 
skilled workmen, as against 136 for the skilled work- 
men, and 110 for the upper and middle classes. 
“All available evidence,” observes Carr-Saunders, 
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“goes to support this conclusion, namely that the 
higher the social status the lower is the fertility, and 
that this difference is not removed by subsequent dif- 
ferential mortality. This is apparently true not only 
for England but for all countries in which the eco- 
nomic condition is similar, and is a relatively recent 
phenomenon.” 

The United States, unfortunately, is no exception 
to the rule; the upper classes here seem bent upon 
becoming extinct just as in Europe. In particular, 
the distinctively intellectual elements are appallingly. 
barren; Lothrop Stoddard tells us, for example, that 
“The average number of children per married grad- 
uate of the leading American colleges like Harvard 
and Yale is about two, while among the leading 
women’s colleges it is about one and one half. Fur- 
thermore, the marriage rates of college men and 
women are so low that, considering married and 
single graduates together, the statistical average is 
about one and one half children per college man and 
something less than three-fourths of a child per 
college woman.” 

As if the above-mentioned forces of elimination 
were not sufficient, modern warfare takes an enor- 
mous toll of the intellectually able. We have already 
mentioned that past warfare was probably signifi- 
cant in this respect (the Peloponnesian War and the 
attendant plagues appear to have been important 
factors in the mental decline of Athens) ; but, at first 
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sight, one might suppose that modern conflicts would 
have no effect in reducing the average intelligence, 
since the harvest of death is reaped from all elements 
of the population alike. One must remember, how- 
ever, that it is the more advanced nations (and, pre- 
sumably, those with the highest average intelligence) 
which have suffered most- from recent struggles, 
while the semi-civilized and uncivilized have 
scarcely been affected; one must recall, further- 
more, that complete imbeciles are unacceptable for 
military service, while men of brains are in par- 
ticular demand and are menaced with exceptional 
dangers. It is well known that in the recent war the 
officers of lower rank (captains, first and second 
lieutenants, etc.) were exposed to greater risks and 
suffered a higher casualty rate than the men under 
their command; it is they who led the charges, it is 
they who were singled out by the opposing marks- 
men, and accordingly it is they who fell in the great- 
est proportional numbers. And, as was shown by 
the United States Army draft statistics (which we 
shall later quote in fuller detail), ninety-six per cent 
of the officers are to be ranked as of “high average 
intelligence” or better, while only sixteen and a half 
per cent of the rank and file (taking only white men, 
exclusive of officers) fall into a similar category. 
Therefore, even leaving out of account the indi- 
vidual men of talent—poets, scientists, and others— 
whose lives are known to have been snuffed out by 
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the war, it becomes evident that military methods 
discriminate against the intelligent, destroying these 
in greater relative numbers than their less keen- 
minded brothers; and, consequently, we are led to 
conclude that the survival of the fittest in modern 
warfare means largely the survival of the dull. 

The particularly hopeless feature of the situation 
is that, once an intellectual element of the population 
is lost, it is lost entirely and forever. Modern 
biology teaches us that mental capacity is inherited 
no less than the pigmentation of the skin or the color 
of the eyes; that brainy men are likely to have brainy 
sons, while the children of idiots will probably be 
idiotic. In the germ-plasm, which is passed on from 
generation to generation unaffected by the exigencies 
of the individual life, is immured in some cases the 
potentiality for high intellectual development and 
in other cases the certainty of intellectual feebleness; 
and if the superior germ-plasm be perpetuated, a 
superior mental element will be injected into the 
population; while if the inferior germ-plasm sur- 
vive, the population will suffer accordingly. The 
records of innumerable families tend to substantiate 
these conclusions, which, in any event, are amply 
established by recent biological investigations; it has 
been observed that degenerates are likely to have 
degenerate relatives regardless of their environment, 
while distinguished men are frequently surrounded 
by relatives that are distinguished. In this connec- 
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tion, it is interesting to note that the ancient Egyptian 
kings—whose blood was passed on almost undiluted 
Owing to the marriage of half-brothers and sisters— 
present the most dazzling succession of great and 
brilliant monarchs that the world has ever known; 
while the relationship of men such as Hamilcar and 
Hannibal, of Philip of Macedon and Alexander, of 
the various members of the Adams family in 
America and of the Brontés and the Coleridges in 
England, seems so clearly a proof of the inheritance 
of talent that it appears merely puerile to offer 
chance as the explanation. 

Taken as a whole, the above facts lead to but one 
conclusion. Not only are the superior intellectual 
elements of the population being blotted out, but they 
are being blotted out irreplaceably; they are tending 
to become extinct as the mammoth or the titano- 
therium; they are being weeded out by a process of 
elimination never known in the natural world, a 
process that rejects the higher type and favors the 
lower. It is a little as if, reversing the law of nature 
which decrees that creatures of large cranial capacity 
shall tend to survive while those of poor psychic 
development shall be destroyed, society has penalized 
the intellectually alert (at least, so far as their per- 
petuation is concerned) and smiled benignantly upon 
the mental defectives. For, while moralists may 
denounce individual members of the intellectual 
classes for their failure to reproduce, and while 
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enthusiasts may issue a gallant although ineffective 
appeal for “more babies,” there can be no doubt that 
on the whole the fault rests not with individuals but 
with society. Social institutions frequently make 
babies impossible even when they are wanted; the 
average college graduate (at all events, the one who 
cannot pull at will upon the parental purse-strings) 
must labor for years at his profession before mar- 
riage becomes a possibility; and even if, as in a few 
cases, it becomes early attainable, children represent 
a financial burden too great to be shouldered. In the 
very act of making an intellectual contribution to 
society, many men exhaust their energies so com- 
pletely that they can leave few if any children to 
make a similar contribution; society exacts of them 
all that they have in order that they may succeed in 
being useful to society, and there is no surplus with 
which to provide for the coming generation. Hav- 
ing squeezed them dry of their present value, society 
disregards their future utility with the complacent 
blindness of a savage who hews down a fruit tree 
in order to garner the fruit; and the result is that 
we are suffering from a failure to conserve our 
human material, just as a country which cuts down 
all its trees without replanting will suffer trom 
deforestation, or as one which slays all its cattle for 
their flesh will undergo a famine of milk. 

But a famine in the proper human material, unfor- 
tunately, is much more serious and much more 
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difficult to remedy than a famine of milk or bread; 
for, whereas the latter implies only the starvation of 
individuals, the former means no less than the star- 
vation of the race; and starvation, long protracted, 
has only one possible result—which is death. There- 
fore the crying need of the present is for human 
conservation—the conservation of the more desirable 
elements of the population. Society can no more 
afford to be improvident of its human wealth than 
an individual can afford to pour his gold into the 
gutter; the only possible outcome of our present 
heedless and extravagant course is racial bank- 
ruptcy; and racial bankruptcy, which has attended 
the downfall of more than one great civilization of 
the past, may ultimately mean nothing less than the 
failure of mankind itself. 

Serious as the above considerations are, they do 
not begin to indicate the depth of the problem or 
the range of the peril. For we have yet to mention 
the latest and most ominous source of mental deteri- 
oration. Subtly interwoven in the fabric of modern 
society, is a menace graver and more appalling than 
any factor in the mental decline of historic races. 
Despite the fact that intellectual ability is more than 
ever necessary for a certain part of the population— 
that part whose line is fast becoming extinct—mod- 
ern society presents the unique phenomenon of obvi- 
ating the need for intelligence in the majority. For 
the dominance of the mechanical has largely elimi- 
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nated the necessity for brains, and machines are now 
accomplishing what once could be performed only 
by thinking men. There was a time when a man had 
to be endowed with a fair mental equipment merely 
to keep alive; when the constant danger from foes 
necessitated constant vigilance, and when the manual 
nature of all labor required high skill in craftsman- 
ship; when life was a constant battle in which alert- 
ness of mind triumphed over mental sluggishness, 
and when the process of selection favored those of 
normal intelligence. That time—unfortunately for 
the quality of the race—is now gone forever; the 
industrial system has eliminated intelligence as a 
necessity for the average worker; and ability to 
endure a brainless, mechanical routine is now more 
important than a high mental development. 

There are several distinct ways in which modern 
industry tends toward the elimination of brains. In 
the first place, by the modesty of its demands upon 
the intellect it has made it possible for the dullard 
to survive and perpetuate his kind when formerly 
he would have been stamped out in a rigorous battle 
for existence; and since, as we have already pointed 
out, the unskilled workers are those that tend to 
reproduce most rapidly, the indications are that the 
mentally inferior will crowd out their more intel- 
lectual brothers by the sheer force of numbers. This, 
however, is not the worst of the matter, for, as Arthur 
Pound warns us in his volume on The Iron Man in 
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Industry, the rise of the automatic tool has not only 
made it possible for the mental weakling to survive, 
but has made existence for him easier than for his 
more gifted fellows. The factory system positively 
tends to place a premium upon mental limitation; it 
tends to encourage those of blunted mentality as the 
ones best adapted to the simple motions required of 
the average unskilled laborer. Imagine a man 
standing for eight hours before a rapidly rotating 
machine, required to perform no task other than to 
pull a lever at mechanical intervals—surely, here is 
an occupation in which intelligence is likely only to 
be in one’s way! Imagine another, employed, let us 
say, in a tannery, and engaged all day in pushing 
great strips of raw leather back and forth beneath 
the jaws of a huge vibrating machine—certainly, 
there is no chance here for the exercise of faculties 
comparable with those which the ape exerts in leap- 
ing from tree to tree or which the panther displays 
in ambushing its prey. Not even the rudimentary 
intellect necessary for the dullest of wild creatures 
is essential to the average employee of the modern 
factory; and the inevitable result is that those of 
normal mentality will revolt inwardly if not openly, 
since their work is tantamount to treason to the 
mind; while the only utterly faithful, utterly sub- 
missive toilers will be those without imagination or 
the power of thought, those who are themselves near- 
est to the machine. For this reason, the process of 
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industrial selection will automatically favor the 
moron, who will thrive and multiply with unprece- 
dented freedom. And for this reason likewise, as 
Mr. Pound asserts, modern industry presents the 
spectacle of the dulling of the mind “on a scale un- 
equaled in extent and to a degree unequaled in 
intensity by anything on record in history.” 

Even aside from the domain of the automatic 
machine, industry awards the mentally obtuse at the 
expense of those of normal intellect. For the struc- 
ture of industry is one of extreme specialization and 
even those who do not labor at machines must per- 
form monotonous and mechanical tasks that leave no 
room for the employment of the reason. ‘The tele- 
phone girl whose sole duty is to make automatic con- 
nections must herself become little more than an 
automaton; the employee of the Chicago slaughter- 
houses whose only work from morning till night is 
to stab pigs to death, must himself become almost as 
dull and insensible as the knife he wields, and per- 
haps considerably less intelligent than the creatures 
he slays; and even the clerks in many business firms 
have no need for anything more than a rudimentary 
mentality, since their work consists of an unvarying 
routine that might almost continue after the removal 
of the brain. Making lists of names and figures, 
packing parcels hour on hour and day on day, filing 
away unimportant papers or operating elevators, 
pasting stamps on envelopes or opening letters by 
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the thousand—certainly, even a moderately intelli- 
gent chimpanzee would scorn tg perform such tasks, 
since they would not offer sufficient employment for 
his mind! 

Fortunately for the chimpanzee, he and his fel- 
lows have no necessity for such labor. But civilized 
men, whether or not they scorn’ the work they do, 
must accomplish it none the less, since it offers the 
only alternative to starvation; and therefore even 
intelligent men must sometimes perform unintelli- 
gent services. However, being unfitted for the task 
by their very superiority, they are likely to be sup- 
planted by their inferiors, who will flourish while 
they themselves must starve. Consequently, there 
appears an unfortunate border-land of unwanted 
ability, a border-land of capable men defeated by the 
conditions of society, defeated because, while they 
have not the talent or the opportunity for the higher 
forms of intellectual accomplishment, they are yet 
too gifted for the mere routine work of the majority, 
and hence must occupy a nondescript position be- 
neath those who by nature are beneath them. Such 
men, men who cannot find any definite niche as 
society is at present constituted, men who cannot be 
forced into the same groove with the masses and can- 
not struggle above that groove, often display mental 
qualities which society might utilize with advan- 
tage; yet, under existing conditions, they are being 
wiped out by a process of indiscriminate selection. 
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Lest any one imagine that that process is not dan- 
gerous, that the tendency toward the limitation of 
the mind is only in its initial stages and is not likely 
to reach serious proportions, it will be well to quote 
a few statistics which are widely known and gener- 
ally available. During the period of the selective 
draft, in 1917 and 1918, something like 1,700,000 
men (who may be taken as fairly representative of 
the entire population) were submitted to mental 
tests—and the result was that the moron proved to 
be incomparably in the majority! Only thirteen and 
one half per cent of the men were shown to be of 
superior intelligence (or of a mental age of sixteen 
or over); only thirty per cent (including those of 
superior intelligence) were demonstrated to be of 
a high average intelligence or of the mental age of 
fifteen; while the remaining seventy per cent had a 
mental age of fourteen or under; and forty-five per 
cent of the total were no more intelligent than a 
normal child of twelve! When one remembers the 
large number of college men who enlisted or were 
drafted and who certainly aided to raise the general 
average, these figures become expressive of a mental 
poverty that not even the most confirmed pessimist 
would have dared to predict. 

In view of the immense population of America 
and of the western European countries, it becomes 
doubtful whether these reputedly advanced nations 
are actually on a higher intellectual plane than ap- 
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parently backward peoples such as the Greeks and 
the Roumanians. The population of the United 
States, for example, is more than a hundred million; 
accordingly, if only one person in ten thousand were 
to lead a markedly intellectual life, we might be 
able to maintain the appearance of a heated national 
intellectual activity; and the ten thousand persons of 
superior intellect might furnish enough statesmen, 
scientists, poets, dramatists, and artists of various 
kinds to make it seem that the nation was intellectu- 
ally sound, while all the time the mentality of the 
people might be withering away at the base like a 
plant that dies roots first. It is only in numbers that 
our apparent intellectual security resides; almost 
any modern nation, divided into segments speaking 
each a different language and each with a population 
no larger than that of Servia or Bulgaria, would 
lapse into an intellectual coma comparable with that 
of the most unprogressive states of Europe. Contrast 
the achievements of Athens (which is estimated by 
Beloch to have had a population of 120,000 in the 
fifth century B.C.) with those of contemporary 
America with its tens of millions, or of Europe with 
its hundreds of millions!—consider the list of great 
names that have made the ancient city-state immor- 
tal, and inquire how many of our contemporaries 
deserve to be mentioned in the same breath! Or, 
lest Athens appear to be but an isolated example of 
intellectual greatness, let us take a comparison from 
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more recent times; let us transport ourselves for a 
moment to the days of Queen Elizabeth. In the 
year 1570, it is estimated, the population of England 
was approximately 3,882,000—a mere handful com- 
pared with the population of England to-day, and, 
in particular, with the present Anglo-Saxon popula- 
tion of the world. Yet that small country, whose 
inhabitants were scarcely more than half as numerous 
as those of contemporary London or New York, pro- 
duced men of genius -in profusion—thinkers such 
as Francis Bacon, poets such as Edmund Spenser, 
dramatists such as Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Ben 
Jonson, not to speak of innumerable lesser writers, 
capable statesmen, and redoubtable explorers. The 
intellectual accomplishment of early England ap- 
pears particularly remarkable when we remember 
that education was not widespread in Elizabethan 
times, and that many men and women of ability were 
perhaps doomed to an oblivion they might have 
avoided in a later age. Moreover, when we recall 
that, so late as the year 1800, the population of Eng- 
land had advanced to little more than eight millions, 
we cannot but feel that the intellectual achievement 
of the country during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was phenomenal, and entirely out of pro- 
portion to the attainments of any western nation at 
the present time. 

If any one fact be apparent from a study of 
modern history, it is that the number of great minds 
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has not increased with the increasing population; 
indeed, that the men of surpassing intellect are no 
more plentiful now than they were centuries ago, 
though those of inferior mentality are many times 
more abundant. Let us consider, for example, the 
history of the United States: there was a time when 
the political stage was occupied, almost simultane- 
ously by men such as Washington, Franklin, Ham- 
ilton, Jefferson, John Adams, Samuel Adams, 
Madison, Monroe, and others of scarcely less note. 
Compared with the political leaders of the last two 
decades—Roosevelt and Wilson are the only out- 
standing names—these present a magnificent galaxy 
indeed, and the contrast becomes all the more marked 
when we recall that the total population of the Colo- 
nies at the time of the Revolution was not more than 
two millions, | 

Or let us take an example from France. During 
the seventeenth century, when the population of the 
country was approximately half what it is to-day, 
there flourished a golden array of authors that com- 
pare most favorably with any that France has since 
produced. Moliére, Corneille, and Racine consti- 
tuted a group of dramatists rivaled only by those of 
Elizabethan England; La Fontaine poured forth his 
inimitable fables, and Boileau penned his satirical 
poems; Fénelon wrote his ‘Telemachus” and 
Madame de Sévigné won fame as a letter-writer; 
Descartes came forward as a philosopher, Pascal as 
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a mathematician, and Bossuet as an ecclesiastic; 
while La Bruyére, Fontenelle and other capable 
writers lent their efforts to enrich literature. A 
single glance at the above list should be sufficient 
to convince one that, in spite of the Anatole Frances, 
the Pierre Lotis, and the Romain Rollands of the 
present, the seventeenth century was vastly more 
productive of great names than the twentieth has 
been. 

As opposed to the foregoing, it may of course be 
pointed out that certain modern races—the Scandi- 
navians, for example—appear to be exhibiting an 
intellectual efflorescence indicative of anything but 
decline. But while on the surface such instances 
seem to argue against a pessimistic view, in reality 
they have no essential bearing on the case. For the 
mind of man is not collapsing at a single stroke, after 
the manner of Holmes’ famous “one-horse shay”; 
the process is slow and gradual, like the inroads of a 
tide upon the land, and in some directions the de- 
struction has proceeded much farther than in others. 
But nation by nation, and race by race, man is for- 
feiting his intellectual supremacy; the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Chaldeans and a host of others have 
been pillaged mentally by the passing centuries; 
modern man is following their example, and if there 
still remain some nations that stand aloof from the 
process of deterioration, that fact is fortunate but 
is not likely to prove eventually significant. Upon 
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examination, it will be found that those races which 
have suffered least are the ones which have been 
affected the least vitally by modern industry and 
warfare; Sweden and Norway, for instance, are any- 
thing but militaristic, and have but recently accom- 
plished a peaceful separation unique in history, while 
in an industrial way they are not to be compared 
with Great Britain or America. Ultimately, how- 
ever, they and their kind will be tempted to follow 
in the trail of their decadent fellow nations, and when 
they do so the process of degeneration will indeed 
have become complete, for the reserve supplies of 
humanity will have been exhausted, and there will 
be no virgin and unspoiled races to arise and grasp 
the relinquished wand of supremacy. 

Even though the decline be not manifest in all di- 
rections, the diminishing brain-power of mankind 
has some important implications from the biological 
point of view. As we have already indicated, a de- 
crease in mental capacity is a sign of racial senes- 
cence, since “the brains of surviving races are on 
the average larger than those of declining races.” It 
will be recalled that the Brontosaurus, that gigantic 
ancient reptile which measured more than sixty-six 
feet in length, had a cranium woefully small even in 
comparison with that of the average dinosaur; like- 
wise, that the Stegosaurus, an ungainly and grotesque 
armored lizard, had perhaps the smallest brain-case 
of any creature of its size that ever lived. Both these 
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animals were speedily extinguished—speedily, that 
is, from the point of view of geologic ages—yet the 
indications are that they are descended from types 
with somewhat larger mental capacity, since types 
with smaller mental capacity were scarcely to be 
found. Perhaps the leisurely conditions of their 
later career did not call for intelligence, and left 
them to vegetate mentally as well as physically, until 
a sudden change in their environment found them 
too dull-witted to make the necessary adjustment. At 
all events, their decreasing brain-power furnishes 
evidence of their racial old age; and, in the same 
way, the diminishing brain-power of mankind is a 
warning of the senility of the human race. 

But senility is the natural precursor of death; and 
for this reason the low mentality of the Brontosaurus 
and the Stegosaurus, if not the direct cause of their 
extinction, was at least a clear sign by which a saga- 
cious contemporary might have foretold the end. 
Moreover, as we have already pointed out, inade- 
quate intellectual equipment may not only be a mark 
of senescence but may be a primary cause of extinc- 
tion; and there is reason to fear that it actually 
threatens the extermination of mankind. 

On first thought, one might be inclined to believe 
that, whatever the loss to art, science, and refined 
social relationships, humanity would endure in spite 
of a vastly diminished average mentality, for even 
should our brains lose half their power we still would 
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be intellectually superior to a host of creatures that 
flourish and are in no danger of extinction. In real- 
ity, however, the comparison is misleading, since 
what counts is the actual rather than the relative size 
of the intellect; the human brain, as we have re- 
marked, is a specialization, and upon that specializa- 
tion we have come to depend utterly for our exist- 
ence; upon it we have built up all the vast network 
of social institutions, the intricate organism of indus- 
try and commerce, the superstructure of politics, the 
machinery of science and the glittering domes of 
literature and art; upon it we have come to rely as 
a dynamic force guiding civilization and restrain- 
ing it from becoming topheavy and collapsing. The 
brains of a squirrel or of a rabbit, though they may 
serve perfectly for rodents, would be incapable of 
grappling with the problems of civilization and of 
saving society from sinking of its own weight; yet 
the more advanced nations are being surcharged with 
an increasing number of men little better able to 
understand civilization than if they were furry crea- 
tures of the woods. Asa result, mankind is imperiled 
as gravely as though some enchantress had given the 
human form to multitudes of horses and coyotes, and 
had reposed upon these the management of human 
affairs. 

Not because of its direct effects, but because of its 
influence upon social institutions, the decline in men- 
tality is a menace to the race. The social machinery 
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will not work under an appreciably diminished sup- 
ply of mental energy, any more than an engine will 
operate efficiently with insufficient fuel; the various 
social specializations—several of which are already 
very pronounced—will become so excessive as to 
incur certain disaster unless restrained by the steady 
and powerful leverage of the mind. In the follow- 
ing three chapters, we shall show how these social 
specializations are affected by a decrease in the gen- 
eral brain power; and; to begin with, we shall con- 
sider the national and military organization of so- 
ciety, which constitutes not only the most palpable 
specialization but the greatest and most obvious men- 
ace when taken in conjunction with the dwindling 
intelligence of the average man. 
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CHAPTER V 


OVERSPECIALIZATION—-NATIONAL AND MILITARY 


“Thinking in terms of the nation is destroying the people of 
Europe at the rate of ten thousand a day.”—-Epwarp ALSwoRTH 
Ross, The Social Trend. ; 


VERSPECIALIZATION, as we have seen, 
constitutes one of the outstanding causes for the 
extinction of animal species. The great fangs of the 
sabre-toothed tiger, which represented an extreme 
specialization, were perhaps a primary factor in the 
extermination of the race; the long curling tusks of 
the mammoth, which may have been as much of a 
hindrance as an aid to the beast, are believed to have 
hastened its disappearance; while a sudden change 
in the peculiar habitat to which an animal has be- 
come adapted, or the growing scarcity of the food 
to which alone its digestive organs are fitted, may be 
adequate to wipe a species from the earth. And, in 
the same way, overspecialization in the human sphere 
may prove fatal. It is obvious, for example, that if 
a man study to the extent of being able to earn a 
living only as a kidney specialist, he will face starva- 
tion in the absence of kidney disease; or that if he 
laboriously learn the trade of cutting diamonds by 
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hand, and a new invention substitute machinery that 
any child can operate, he will be reduced to a 
menial’s wage even though he be a skilled artisan, 
since his specialization was valuable only so long 
as the conditions for which it was intended remained 
unchanged. 

In the social field, likewise, specialization may 
frustrate its own ends. The specializations of so- 
ciety, which are based upon the specialization of the 
human brain, constitute genuine perils, since they 
tend to paralyze civilization and to render it inca- 
pable of meeting new conditions, just as the bee 
would be incapable of facing a world from which 
the flowers had vanished. In the case of mankind, 
however, we are confronted with an inconsistency 
such as we rarely if ever find in nature: most other 
living things, animals and plants alike, unconsciously 
strive to maintain the environment for which their 
specialization was designed, and so tend to preserve 
the race; man, on the other hand, is inclined to de- 
stroy the conditions for which his specializations 
arose, and consequently places himself and his works 
in constant jeopardy. For, while civilization is mov- 
ing toward increased specialization, and accordingly 
is making adaptability to new conditions more and 
more difficult, it is at the same time stimulating 
change at a rate that makes adaptability more and 
more necessary. In other words, it is straining pos- 
sibilities to the limit of their elasticity, and is sub- 
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jecting its own specializations to a tension that is in 
danger of disrupting them and of bringing disaster 
upon society. Under such circumstances, any race of 
animals would perish; and if mankind is not likewise 
to perish, immediate and heroic measures are 
necessary. 

Although the peril is acute in more directions than 
one, it is most severe in the realm of national and 
military specialization. Nationalism, as a cursory 
survey of history will show, is a comparatively recent 
development, and, partly for this reason, is a par- 
ticularly dangerous one. Nations in the modern 
sense were unknown in the ancient world, and their 
nearest parallels are to be observed in empires such 
as Rome and Babylonia and city-states such as Athens 
and Sparta. During the Medieval period the world 
was even further from the idea of nationalism than 
during the days of the Ptolemies and Cesars, for the 
feudal lord and the Church constituted the center 
of attraction; and even so late as the eighteenth cen- 
tury the national consciousness of the various Euro- 
pean countries was comparatively undeveloped. An 
impetus to the national spirit was undoubtedly to be 
found in the French Revolution, while the revolu- 
tionary movements of 1848 represented perhaps the 
clearest fruition of national aims and desires that the 
world had yet seen. It was only during the nine- 
teenth century, moreover, that Italy and Germany 
experienced a definite sense of national unity, and 
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in both cases the amalgamation of a number of inde- 
pendent states into one great nation was significant 
of the tendency of civilization. It is noteworthy, in 
this regard, that the ideal of the new nationalism ap- 
pears to be the bristling isolation of the porcupine; 
its spirit is that of a Bismarck, a Bismarck for whom 
all minor scruples are quenched in major designs; 
and its natural methods are those of the mailed fist, 
its natural weapons those of the bandit and the as- 
sassin. Militarism is its inevitable concomitant, since 
only by force or the threat of force can it maintain its 
own pride and overshadow its neighbors with fear; 
and unceasing disputes and conflicts are necessitated 
by the very charter of its existence, since its over- 
developed ego demands continual competition and 
craves the prestige that successful competition brings. 
Modern nations present a spectacle not entirely dis- 
similar to that of a group of boys wrestling in order 
to see which shall come out on top; the difference 
is that the play of the nations is in deadly earnest, 
and that the mortalities are real instead of make- 
believe. 

Nationalism, in other words, is founded primarily 
upon the emotions and the prejudices of men, and 
one need not expect that it have any rational foun- 
dation. It is perhaps not entirely a coincidence that 
the rise of nationalism has been simultaneous with 
the decline in mentality mentioned in the last chap- 
ter, for nationalism, reduced to its simplest terms, 
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is nothing more nor less than group selfishness dis- 
guised and colored by the blue mists of a patriotic 
ideal; and it is precisely those whose reasoning ca- 
pacity is lowest who are most likely to be deluded by 
its false glamour and to see magnificence in its very 
baseness. ‘To many men, indeed, the State consti- 
tutes an object of superstitious veneration, a god akin 
to the sun and moon and stars worshipped by the 
aborigines; we are in the habit of regarding it 
vaguely as a Superior Being, infinitely powerful and 
supremely wise; we accept it and its decrees as 
blindly and unquestioningly as a babe accepts its 
mother’s milk, and we no more think of doubting it— 
doubting it, that is, as opposed to its foreign rivals— 
than we think of denying the beneficence of the sun- 
light. Throughout the entire Occident the super- 
stition of the divinity of the State has become firmly 
established ; we bow down before the State in thought 
and action much as the ancients bowed down before 
their deified dead heroes; the doctrine that “the State 
can do no wrong” has become the unwritten law of 
many lands, and it is our tacit acceptance of this law 
that encourages us to give of our property and our 
lives and the lives of those we cherish when the State 
demands that we lay them down as sacrifices on the 
altar of war. 

Yet the conditions imposed by nationalism are in- 
consistent with the natural conditions of human life. 
Nationalism enthrones a theory, a theory that exalts 
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the individual state at the expense of all states, a 
theory that deliberately makes the part more than 
the whole; and the blind and emotional acceptance 
of this groundless conception is what gives national- 
ism both its power and its deadliness. In other 
words, nationalism gains effectiveness by paralyzing 
one’s sense of proportion; it causes one to see the 
world as through a convex mirror that makes big 
things appear small and small appear big, while all 
alike are distorted and grotesque; it magnifies the 
size of one’s own nation and minimizes that of all 
other nations and makes one lose sight entirely of the 
fundamental unity of the civilized world; it rules 
one by a conception childish as that of the six-year- 
old who imagines that his father, who is a policeman 
or a street car conductor, is the greatest man in the 
world; it fills one with illusions, and makes one bow 
down before mirages, and causes one to overlook 
utterly the real forces at work in society and to dis- 
regard those subterranean international currents that 
flow silently and unseen whether we will or not. As 
we shall later show, there is a basic inconsistency be- 
tween national politics and international science, as 
well as between international economic laws and na- 
tional prejudices and passions—but these conflicts are 
so significant and wide-reaching as to require sepa- 
rate treatment; and for this reason we shall reserve 
them for later discussion, and shall content ourselves 
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at present with considering the more general phases 
of nationalism. 

In view of the fact that all progress along non- 
political lines tends to draw the nations more closely 
together, it is extraordinary that political progress 
(or, at least, political change) is largely in the direc- 
tion of international disunity, and that the nations are 
inclined to make veritable islands of themselves 
rather than to fill in the gulfs dividing them from 
their neighbors. The doctrine of national isolation, 
a doctrine singularly popular at a time when me- 
chanical progress has made real isolation impossible 
to all peoples more civilized than the Fiji Islanders, 
has created in most nations a desire for an artificial 
ocean walling out the contaminating influences of 
neighbor nations. Thus, the native literature is 
generally regarded as vastly superior to foreign; na- 
tive customs and traditions are encouraged, while for- 
eign traditions and customs of equal distinctiveness 
are scorned; the native language, though it repre- 
sent the vernacular of a comparatively small popula- 
tion and constitute a genuine barrier to progress and 
international understanding, is fostered artificially as 
though it were a gift from the gods; while native 
arts and institutions, though they be in no way re- 
markable and in many ways inferior, are cherished 
simply because they are native. Moreover, all pos- 
sible economic impediments to progress are indus- 
triously stimulated; every possible measure is taken 
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to emphasize artificially the separateness of the na- 
tions, every possible step toward cleavage and divi- 
sion is adopted; and so far as the inelastic natural 
conditions of life allow, each nation is enisled as se- 
curely as Tennyson’s “Lady of Shalott.” 

Accordingly, though the parallel is by no means 
exact, one is tempted to suggest a comparison with 
the island animals, which, as we have seen, are out 
of touch with the ordinary currents of life, and so 
develop peculiarities which unfit them for a keen 
struggle for existence, and limitations that would 
prove fatal were continental conditions of life to be 
substituted for insular. In many respects, the nations 
are doing all in their power to reduce themselves to 
the condition of such island creatures; they are striv- 
ing to live, spiritually as well as politically, in a 
secluded corner of their own, a corner whence they 
need emerge only for the purpose of their own ag- 
grandizement. But their position is much more in- 
secure than that of most island denizens, for their 
isolation is merely artificial and is threatened at all 
times; this they realize, hence they endeavor to pre- 
serve that isolation by the most effective method at 
their disposal: the method of armed force. It is 
therefore apparent that, since an island-like exist- 
ence is the goal of modern nations, and since such an 
existence can be maintained only by artificial means, 
militarism is both logical and inevitable so long as 
the present national spirit prevails. 
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Militarism is the direct outcome of what G. Lowes 
Dickinson terms “the international anarchy,” the 
lawlessness of nations and their selfish, anti-social in- 
dividualism. Beyond this, it results in a condition 
even more portentous than anarchy, the spectacle that 
may be described as the spinescence of civilization. 
Among animal races, as we have noted, one of the 
signs of senility is undue spinescence—the excessive 
growth of spines or horns; and, in the case of man, 
there appears to be a social spinescence no less sig- 
nificant than was the overdevelopment of the tusks in 
the case of the mammoth. When the offensive or 
defensive equipment of a species of animals becomes 
too great for the physical resources of that species; 
when the antlers of the elk absorb too large a share 
of the creature’s energy or the spines of a dinosaur 
become too bulky for the beast to carry with ease, 
we may safely conclude that the race is exhibiting 
signs of old age and will shortly disappear. In the 
same way, if man devotes a disproportionate share 
of his vitality to purposes of defense or aggression, 
he is developing a spinescence such as presaged the 
extinction of numberless animal types; he is harness- 
ing society with “useless dominant organs” that may 
make a fatal drain upon its energy; he is applying to 
non-essentials the life-force that essentials demand, 
and is in danger of perishing because essentials are 
neglected. 

While civilization has forbidden men to sacrifice 
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an undue share of their strength to crude violence 
in private affairs, it has none the less taxed their 
energies to the utmost for the sake of such violence 
in affairs of state. Indeed, as Bertrand Russell ex- 
presses itin Why Men Fight, “It is of the essence of 
the State to suppress violence within and facilitate 
it without. The State makes an entirely artificial 
division of mankind and of our duties toward them: 
toward one group we are bound by the law, toward 
the other only by the prudence of highwaymen.” 
And, as a result, millions of men are weighed down 
by a burden of defense no less surely than if they wore 
the shell of the armadillo, and give of their life-force 
for offensive implements as certainly as if huge 
rhinoceros-like horns grew upon their heads. It is 
not only that they must spill their blood outright 
upon the battlefield; it is not only that they must pay 
a continual tribute of fear and sorrow, and infect 
their hearts with the corrosive of hatred; it is that 
their very thoughts are molded, their very lives 
directed in accordance with the demands of violence, 
that for violence all the other aims of life are sub- 
ordinated, the beauty of the spring fields forgotten, 
the majesty of the stars overlooked, the bright and 
smiling places of the human soul despised. Through- 
out all history the rule of war-like peoples has been 
to cast overboard all aims and aspirations that con- 
flicted with military demands: art, science, literature, 
and all the higher manifestations of civilization, to- 
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gether with common human kindness itself, have 
been trampled on in the cause of militarism; and this 
has been the case not only when war was actually 
in progress or imminent, but frequently when it was 
no more than a remote possibility. 

With the progress of civilization, paradoxically, 
the demands of militarism have become more onerous 
rather than lighter. If the time required to train 
a common soldier is not materially greater than of 
old, the period necessary to build up the proper fight- 
ing equipment is certainly far longer, just as the life 
of such fighting equipment is vastly shorter: the 
battleships of the twentieth century demand a much 
more elaborate process of construction than did the 
galleys of Roman times; and, once in operation, they 
are valuable perhaps for a decade, perhaps even less 
than a decade, whereas the vessels of former days 
were useful so long as they remained above water. 
With the increasing problems of armaments, more- 
over, increasing demands have been made upon the 
human reserves of the nations; the efficiency of mod- 
ern methods of destruction is such that the human 
material of armies must be replaced far more rap- 
idly than formerly; accordingly, a vastly larger pro- 
portion of the population must be kept under arms 
than was once the case, and war-making, instead of 
being merely the work of a few professionals, be- 
comes literally the occupation of entire peoples. 

It will therefore be apparent that, the more effi- 
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cient are the methods of waging war, the more ineffi- 
ciently must war be conducted. For efficiency in 
warfare involves an inevitable contradiction: it im- 
plies expertness in destroying all that makes for 
efficiency in one’s foes; and if one’s foes be likewise 
efficient, the result will be mutual inefficiency at the 
cost of tremendous effort. And therein is to be seen 
the tragedy of the modern world. Being afflicted by 
military ambitions, and by fear, the twin-sister of 
ambition, modern nations have invested the cream 
of their energies in war-like preparations, and as a 
result have purchased their own doom as certainly 
as does the elk whose growth-force “runs riot” in 
great antlers, and which perishes when those antlers 
become inextricably interlocked with those of an 
antagonist. Of recent years, for example—both be- 
fore the Great War, and since—some of the more 
powerful European nations have compelled their 
youth to spend two or three years in military train- 
ing, and have availed themselves of every opportunity 
to inject the military spirit into the young. Aside 
from the fact, often pointed out, that they have 
thereby encouraged competitive armaments and war 
itself, they have drawn of the vital energies of youth 
at a time when the intricate organization of society 
requires that those energies be devoted to specializa- 
tions other than military—to the rounding out of a 
socially useful manhood rather than of one valuable 
merely in a martial way. The result is that many 
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great nations have virtually been “going to seed”’; or, 
to use another figure, they have been pulling them- 
selves up by the roots, have been ravaging their vi- 
tality at its very foundation, have been making se- 
vere drains such as, under a cruder and less complex 
society, might scarely be drains at all. Consequently, 
we find confirmation of our conclusion that mili- 
tarism, by transforming the essential energies of so- 
ciety into the armor plate of defense and into the 
sabres and shrapnel of aggression, presents the spec- 
tacle of the spinescence of civilization on a scale 
never before known; and, by showing civilization 
to be spinescent, demonstrates it also to be senescent, 
and in danger of early death. 

Were cumulative evidence on this point necessary, 
we might show how great armaments tend to fall of 
their own weight: how the burden of taxation, yearly 
growing greater and more nearly unbearable, yearly 
brings the nations closer to seeking relief in war; 
how tools of defense readily frustrate their own aim 
by being turned into implements of aggression; how 
the intolerable international rivalry in armaments 
is one of the primary causes of warfare; how the 
military spirit bred by great armies inevitably pre- 
pares the scene for bloodshed, and how bloodshed in 
its turn is a perpetual impetus to further bloodshed. 
But all these considerations, though excellently il- 
lustrative of the spectacle of the spinescence of civili- 
zation, are so well known and have been expounded 
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so often that it will not here repay us to follow them 
further. Instead, let us seek to determine briefly 
the underlying reason for the advanced social spi- 
nescence of our day. 

If an untutored savage from the wilds of Java or 
the Congo were suddenly to be endowed with unlim- 
ited power, probably he would not use that power 
with advantage to himself or to others. If he could 
sway the clouds and storm-winds at will, he would 
not have the foresight to control the weather intel- 
ligently, or the benevolence to regulate it for his 
brothers’ benefit; if he could race with the antelope, 
fly with the eagle, or make himself invisible like the 
witches of fairy tales, he would be as likely to use 
his wonderful gifts to reap vengeance on some unsus- 
pecting foe as to do a kindness to a stranger. And 
if he were to have the choice between directing his 
powers toward unalluring ends of charity and of con- 
verting them into spectacular instruments of malice 
to satisfy his rankling emotions and prejudices, in 
all probability he would not prove a prodigy of 
kindliness. For his savage instincts would almost 
certainly dominate, and there would be nothing to 
restrain the impulse of the jungle. The mind that 
designed his prodigious powers might have been 
vastly superior not only in intellectual capacity but 
in moral fibre; that mind, unless it lacked balance 
and proportion, might have been capable of benevo- 
lent aims, and might have conceived of its creations 
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as vehicles of good rather than of evil; yet the sav- 
age, once having come into control of the inventions 
of a higher mentality, would be likely to overlook 
all loftier objects, and to prostitute those inventions 
for the purposes of savage life. 

But why, one will ask, need one devote such atten- 
tion to a purely hypothetical case? The case, un- 
fortunately, is not hypothetical; it is virtually an 
unadorned representation of conditions as they are. 
For society would not be more contradictory did the 
most brilliant geniuses labor for the sole benefit of 
the unclothed savages of Central Africa, and give 
over to the gentle mercies of those savages full con- 
trol of all artistic and scientific achievements,—even 
the right of passing a death sentence upon such 
achievements. Science and savagery!—are not the 
two directly opposed and fundamentally irrecon- 
cilable? would not it be folly to attempt to link them 
as though they were but aspects of the same thing? 
Yet what has civilization done except to make them 
bedfellows, to place the former securely in the power 
of the latter, to deliver the advanced and intricate 
creations of science into the jaws of brute passions 
and desires? ‘The most grievous ills of the modern 
world owe their being to the fact that it is the hand 
of the savage that rocks the cradle of progress, rocks 
it and frequently overturns it; that civilization is 
built upon two diametrically opposed foundations, 
the vision of the inquiring mind and the rapacity of 
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the beast; that whereas the one force makes for con- 
structiveness and harmony the other makes no less 
strongly for destructiveness and dissension; and that 
the two are in continual conflict, the one continually 
striving to uproot the work of the other. If it is the 
power of the savage that gains the ultimate mastery— 
as it seems perilously in danger of doing—all the ac- 
complishments of science will be unavailing, and will 
but serve to hasten the doom entailed by undisci- 
plined aboriginal passions. 

The conflict is an ancient as well as a severe one. 
It is to be seen in some aspects at every turn and 
corner of history; it has more than once been respon- 
sible for the demise of whole civilizations, and it is 
more acute now than ever before. Since science has 
achieved an efficiency and a potential deadliness out 
of all proportion to anything known in the past, the 
forces of savagery have unexampled opportunities 
for destructiveness if they can but gain the mastery 
of civilizing influences. That they have at least 
temporarily achieved such mastery will be doubted 
by few witnesses of the bloodshed and international 
disruption of the last decade; that they may acquire 
such mastery permanently is a fear that finds justi- 
fication in the post-war disputes that agitate Europe, 
the policy of the mailed fist that has animated the vic- 
tors in the great conflict, the bristling militarism of 
France, the occupation of the Ruhr, and the constant 
discovery and perfection of new weapons of aggres- 
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sion. More and more the great undeveloped secrets 
of science are coming into the power of men limited 
both in intellectual capacity and in moral strength, 
and fired with all the savage’s lust for loot and de- 
struction; more and more science herself, though she 
be the legitimate daughter of the sky-ranging intel- 
lect, is stooping to be the mistress of earthly hatreds 
and jealousies and of a savage animosity that accords 
as poorly with her real nature as the life of an eel 
accords with the qualities of a god. For it is the 
few men—largely those who have lifted themselves 
leagues above the level of the barbarian—that have 
given science to the world; and it is the many—and 
in part those who would still be dwelling in the trees 
or hopping about on all fours were it not for their 
more progressive fellows—that have taken advantage 
of the gifts of science, and employed them for their 
own perverted and destructive ends. 

Civilization thus presents a startling inconsistency 
—an inconsistency due to the fact that the superior 
intellect responsible for science does not find a 
correspondingly superior intellect in the political 
sphere, or a moral calibre high enough to render 
science innocuous. The reason, as we have indicated, 
is perhaps that science is the product of a compara- 
tively few men, a few whose achievements are passed 
on as an inheritance from generation to generation; 
whereas political institutions always record the influ- 
ence of a considerable number, and political leaders 
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are frequently chosen on the basis of wealth, position, 
chance, or of a mediocrity reflecting the popular 
mind. Furthermore, since science is the work of the 
few in whom the intellectual capacities are highly 
developed, and is passed on to the many in whom 
the intellectual capacities may not be developed at 
all, it is easy to understand that, in the act of being 
transmitted from a small minority to the vast ma- 
jority, science cannot but descend from civilized con- 
trol into the hands of the savage; for, where the men- 
tality is slight, the passions of the jungle will the 
more easily dominate. Indeed, children allowed to 
play with firearms are not more gravely endangered 
than are the modern nations intrusted with scientific 
weapons designed by an intelligence as superior to 
that of the average as is the mind of a normal adult 
to that of an eight-year-old. And, until the power 
of science comes to be controlled by an intelligence 
equal to that which created it, the civilized nations 
will continue to be in a position akin to that of a 
group of schoolboys armed with loaded revolvers. 
It may even be that civilization is built upon an 
impossible basis, is in danger of being wrecked by 
the inevitable and fatal conflict between the superior 
mind and the desires of the savage. If only a limited 
number be capable of understanding and _ intelli- 
gently utilizing civilized advances, those advances 
may become more harmful than beneficial through 
being perverted and applied to base ends. Even a 
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cursory survey of history will convince one that it is 
the few that achieve and the many that follow, fol- 
low blindly and without comprehension, follow in 
the mechanical fashion that has urged Gabriel Tarde 
to his dictum that “Civilization is imitation.” But 
imitation without insight is like memory without 
intelligence; it is a process as aimless as child’s play, 
as stereotyped as an instinct, and, unless there be 
some sagacious guiding power, it is likely to lead 
directly to ruin. In the case of society, such guiding 
power is not adequately supplied, for superior men- 
tality is not sufficiently common, and besides, as we 
have seen, appears to be growing constantly less prev- 
alent; and the majority of men, while capable of 
accepting gradually the innovations of their more 
gifted fellows, are generally unable to prevent those 
innovations from acting with haphazard and unre- 
strained harmfulness. ‘Thus the aeroplane—cer- 
tainly a potential instrument of progress—seems 
likely to be vastly more injurious than advantageous 
to the race, for the social intelligence is not sufficient 
to forbid its employment primarily as a weapon of 
military aggression; likewise, modern chemistry, 
while of inestimable utility in numerous directions, 
is more than neutralizing its benefits by the invention 
of poison gas and of other nefarious agencies of war- 
fare. Many chemists of ability, selling their talents 
to the forces of savagery that sit in the parliaments 
of nations, have aided to make science destructive 
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rather than constructive, and thereby, in the name of 
national patriotism, have played the traitor to the 
human race. If this process is not soon interrupted, 
the predictions of the most pessimistic may find jus- 
tification; mankind may literally commit suicide, 
may commit suicide because the creative intelligence 
was routed by a dynamic and uncontrolled savagery; 
the devastating forces of science, launched with un- 
exampled deadliness by the passions of the brute, 
may annihilate not only whole cities and provinces 
but great nations themselves and even the civiliza- 
tion of all the nations. 

This danger is particularly acute because mili- 
tarism wipes off the thin outer coating of refinement 
acquired with laborious slowness through centuries 
of gradual development, and reduces civilized man 
literally to the condition of the savage. It is well 
known that soldiers, under the stimulus of the cam- 
paign, become infected with a sort of madness that 
leaves them on a level with the Hottentot; that war- 
riors of apparent culture will loot and plunder with 
the brutality of Attila and his Huns, will ravish 
women and murder men with a fiendishness and a 
venom rivaling that of the coarsest Tartar of the 
Siberian steppes. All history stands as proof of this 
tendency, and the infamies of all wars are so numer- 
ous and so black as to need only to be mentioned; 
but the case would not be nearly so hopeless were the 
frenzy of the battlefield confined merely to the com- 
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batant, and were the recrudescence of savagery the 
affliction only of him who wields the bayonet and 
operates the machine-gun. Not only those under 
arms, however, but entire civilian populations suffer 
the intoxication of a barbarism that perverts the 
temper of civilization as strikingly as strong drink 
perverts the temper of a man;‘the recent war was 
proof of this tendency, as all other wars have been, 
and if any one thing be apparent from the conflict 
it is that entire peoples may suffer from oppressive 
monomanias that warp the point of view and trans- 
form right into wrong and wrong into right, that 
make murder a legitimate aim and its wholesale pur- 
suit a haloed thing, that exalt hate as an object of 
beauty and trample upon sympathy and declare it 
outlawed, that encourage presumably tender women 
to think without regret of enemies slaughtered by the 
thousand, and that stimulate both women and men 
to give of their efforts and their lives with a drunk- 
ard’s abandon—until at length the glamorous golden 
curtain crumbles, and they see how dreary and loath- 
some was that for which they strove. 

An inebriated man, or one suffering from a severe 
mania, is not to be expected to regulate his life with 
wisdom; and in the same way, a nation inebriated 
by war or temporarily demented by a conflict, can- 
not be trusted to act with intelligence or with a dis- 
criminating regard for the welfare of mankind. On 
the contrary, it will grasp at any straw, like a drown- 
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ing man; or will clutch at the nearest visible post or 
pillar, like one who has imbibed too freely; and 
whether it shall pull that pillar down upon itself and 
others is a question it will not stop to ask. And so, 
while a nation at peace might deliberate long indeed 
before deciding, let us say, to poison an enemy civil- 
ian population in the event of hostilities, a nation at 
war would probably be restrained by no such 
scruples; under the influence of a compelling mili- 
tary madness, it would use all methods within its 
power, just as Germany did during the recent con- 
flict, would even strive to wipe out its enemy to the 
last woman and child, and would not pause to con- 
sider whether retributive measures might not react 
like a boomerang upon itself. Thus, given sufficient 
power,—and the power conferred by science is daily 
increasing,—a nation under the dementia of war 
would not be likely to pause at any measure, even at 
steps obviously tending toward the extermination of 
the human race; and thus savagery, brought forth 
naked and in all its virgin brutality by modern war- 
fare, equipped with the weapons of science and freed 
from the restraint of intelligence, may ultimately be 
responsible for the disappearance of mankind. 
Though there be nothing new in the remark that 
chemical and mechanical progress may eventually 
accomplish the destruction of the human race, it is 
none the less important to point out that possibility, 
since the world in general is disregarding it with the 
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most careless complacency. National specialization, 
instead of disappearing, is being strengthened by the 
passions bred of war; military specialization, instead 
of waning as its dangers become more apparent, ap- 
pears to thrive upon those very dangers and to grow 
apace with them. ‘The result, as we have seen, is a 
developing partnership between the power of science 
and the will of the savage; and this union of inconsis- 
tent forces is threatening the disruption of civiliza- 
tion. And for this unfortunate alliance nationalism 
is primarily to blame; for nationalism, by inducing 
each state to act upon a logical fallacy, the fallacy 
that its interests alone are of importance in the world, 
favors the maintenance of antagonistic self-seeking 
units as the basis of international society, whereas the 
changing conditions of international life are daily 
demanding more loudly that those units become more 
closely amalgamated. Such units, it will be appar- 
ent, cannot expect to maintain their integrity without 
being prepared to resort to unrestrained force; and 
it follows that nationalism, through fostering mili- 
tarism and thereby nurturing savagery, is the essen- 
tial cause of the great conflict imperiling civilization 
and the human race itself. 

Therefore we can look for no solution until the 
cords of nationalism are relaxed and the policy of 
international individualism is abolished. The 
strands of national consciousness, woven during the 
last century or two and constantly strengthened and 
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tightened, must be gradually unwound; and all that 
makes for chauvinism and an exaggerated national 
pride must be steadily and rigorously combated. The 
task will be by no means an easy one, since national- 
ism has its roots in much that is fundamental in hu- 
man nature, in an instinctive distrust of that which 
is different and an instinctive suspicion and dislike of 
men of other races and habits; but the optimist may 
take confidence partly from the fact that insight and 
understanding may serve to dissolve inherent aver- 
sions, partly in the assurance that nationalism in its 
present sense was unknown throughout scores of cen- 
turies of human development, and largely from the 
knowledge that nationalism has been much stimu- 
lated by artificial means, by the sorcery of glamorous 
words and the enticement of barbaric pageants, by 
the sounding of fifes and drums and the brewing of a 
mob hysteria, by a shrewd manipulation of popular 
emotions, a clever appeal to inherent prejudices and 
inherent self-seeking, and a studious cultivation of 
all that is basest in men under the shining euphemism 
of patriotism. 

Under contemporary conditions, the only conceiv- 
able alternative to nationalism is internationalism; 
and to this subject we shall devote some attention in 
subsequent chapters. Meanwhile, we shall focus our 
gaze upon industrial specialization, a development 
without which national and military specialization 
in their present sense would scarcely be possible. 
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“The world that we must seek is a world in which the creative 
spirit is alive, in which life is an adventure full of joy and hope, 
based rather upon the impulse to construct than upon the desire 
to retain what we possess or to seize what is possessed by others.” 
—BERTRAND RussELL, Proposed Roads to Freedom. 


N describing the people of Erewhon, who took 
care to destroy all machines lest machines destroy 
them, Samuel Butler depicts no fabulous and merely 
imaginary land of visionaries and eccentrics. What 
he gives is nothing more nor less than an ironic inter- 
pretation of modern industry; and the warning which 
the Erewhonians heeded in time is one which we 
must also heed if we would avert the fate they feared. 
Not that we need expect the machines to turn like 
living things upon their masters; not that, like the 
(Robots in Karel Capek’s satirical drama, R. U.R., 
they will consciously revolt or deliberately work 
havoc in the world; but that, like the unseen forces 
of earthquake and avalanche and volcano, they may 
at any time burst forth with sudden and unforeseen 
violence and overwhelm mankind in a universal 
cataclysm. 
For modern industrialism represents a social spe- 
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cialization as significant and dangerous as it is recent. 
When we recall that it is no more than two centuries 
old—and the more conservative view is that it began 
but a century and a half ago—we will easily under- 
stand that it has entailed a revolution of a magnitude 
unparalleled in history. Indeed, it is to be doubted 
whether any previous two thousand years has effected 
so wide-reaching and vital a change in social life 
and organization; and, while it is still too early to 
tabulate fully the items on the debit and credit sides 
of the ledger, yet it would seem that the debits are 
gaining steadily, and that there is danger of nothing 
less than social bankruptcy. 

During the greater part of the nineteenth century, 
when industrialism was still so new as to dazzle the 
eyes of its beholders and to cast a glamour by its very 
presence, men were inclined to be optimistic with the 
buoyant optimism of the thoughtless, and compla- 
cently to assume that they were on the road to the 
millennium. Of recent years, however, the world has 
been awakening more and more to a sense of peril, to 
a realization that it may be trapped by its own inven- 
tions, poisoned by the very gases it has brewed; and 
it is now generally recognized that industrialism is 
far from an unmitigated blessing, and that its bene- 
fits may be more than counteracted by its disad- 
vantages. 

As in the case of specializations in the natural 
world, the industrial system follows a one-way path 
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along which there can be no retreat. It is single, and 
not reversible; having come, it has come to stay, or 
else to perish along with the organism that created it; 
and either it will be perfected so as to operate 
smoothly, or it will disintegrate, and, in disintegrat- 
ing, will bring disaster upon its makers. From an 
inquiry into specializations among animals we will 
learn that a flesh-eating creature cannot return to the 
conditions of its remote ancestors and subsist upon a 
diet of herbs upon the failure of its customary 
food ; likewise, we will observe that the species whose 
horns have grown to inconvenient or dangerous pro- 
portions cannot annul the course of evolution and lose 
those horns; and, in the same way, we will find that 
society, having accepted the specialization of indus- 
try, could not discard that specialization if it would, 
since industry has been accompanied by a set of new 
and irreversible conditions upon which human life 
has come to be dependent. 

The first and most obvious of those conditions is 
the machine process—the machine process, which has 
grown to be both the means and the object of life, 
at once the source of production, the fountain of 
wealth, and the rod of oppression—the machine 
process, which, as Thorstein Veblen observes in The 
Theory of Business Enterprise, ‘pervades the modern 
life and dominates it in a mechanical sense.” “Its 
dominance,” he tells us, “is to be seen in the enforce- 
ment of precise mechanical measurements and ad- 
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justments and the relation of all manner of things, 
purposes and acts, necessities, conveniences and 
amenities of life, to standard units.” As we have 
already noted, the machine process tends toward the 
standardization of the mind and the elimination of 
intelligence; and in numerous other ways it is stamp- 
ing its effects upon society no less indelibly than upon 
industry itself. 

Perhaps the most apparent outcome of the machine 
process is increased production; and increased pro- 
duction, once having been initiated, becomes a per- 
manent necessity, because civilization adjusts itself 
almost automatically to a greater abundance of ma- 
terial things, and the population rapidly becomes 
larger than could have existed under previous condi- 
tions. Thus we will find that the development of 
mechanical power occurred almost simultaneously 
with the marked growth of the population of Eu- 
rope; that the introduction of the machine stimu- 
lated a vast increase in population in all industrial 
countries; that England has gained between three and 
four hundred per cent since 1800, while in Germany 
the increase has been fully as large; that France had 
been gaining with moderate rapidity before the stag- 
nation of recent years, while the birth-rate in South- 
ern Europe has been prodigious, and the overflow 
from across the Atlantic has been populating Amer- 
ica. Even in Japan—where the machine process is 
only about half a century old—the former balance 
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of population has been upset, and the new industrial- 
ism has stimulated an increase that has become an 
international concern. Indeed, as K. K. Kawakami 
declares in Japan and World Peace, “The foremost 
problem of Japan to-day is the population problem. 
. . » During the last half century Japan’s popula- 
tion has been increasing at an average rate of 400,000 
a year. In recent years the rate of increase, instead 
of diminishing, has shown a tendency to become 
ereater.” 

While recent experience has seemed to refute the 
contention of Malthus that population tends to in- 
crease at a geometrical progression whereas the 
means of subsistence increase only at an arithmetical 
rate, yet we are still far from immune to the peril 
of overpopulation. Under a system of international 
cooperation and intranational efficiency whereby the 
unoccupied places of the earth might be used, 
whereby virgin lands might be developed and uncul- 
tivated regions in the heart of agricultural districts 
might be thrown open to the plow, the earth would 
undoubtedly be able to support a greater population 
than at present; and, were the instruments of produc- 
tion employed without waste or duplication of effort, 
and utilized for the general good rather than for 
private profit, such an increased population might 
live in comfort and without signs of overcrowding. 
But, under existing conditions, the population of the 
planet is too large not only for comfort but for safety. 
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The great cities, which we shall discuss in the fol- 
lowing chapter, stand as proof of this fact; the low 
scale of living of millions of workers furnishes con- 
firmatory evidence; while the severity of the struggle 
for existence indicates that the number of competitors 
is too great. Just as the battle for life within an ani- 
mal species grows more intense as its members gain 
in number, so when the human population becomes 
excessive the conflict among individuals waxes more 
keen; and while the machine process, efficiently con- 
trolled, would be capable of mitigating much of the 
misery for which it is responsible, yet there is little 
prospect that efficient control will come in the near 
future. 

But it is in the domain of international relations 
that overpopulation looms most dangerous. A coun- 
try like Japan, which must have some foreign land- 
ing-place for her rapidly growing surplus popula- 
tion, is likely to prove an international danger-point 
unless she can find some antidote for the increase of 
her citizens, or some suitable colony to absorb the 
human overflow. It does not follow, however, that 
overpopulation need be a source of war; undoubtedly 
it has more than once been among the causes of war, 
and may be among the reasons for future conflicts; 
but it is little short of absurd to argue that it must 
inevitably lead to war. For one thing, few wars 
solve any population problem, since while they may 
decimate the male population, they make little 
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change in the female, and a generation is ordinarily 
sufficient to repair the numerical losses; for another 
thing, many modern wars have been between com- 
petitors both of whom were overcrowded, so that 
neither could hope to gain increased elbow-room 
for its own population by the conquest of enemy ter- 
ritory; and, beyond this, measures for the artificial 
restraint of population are coming more and more 
into vogue, and there is no apparent reason why they 
should not take precedence over the crude and inef- 
fective methods of warfare. On the other hand, there 
can be little doubt that, while not necessarily leading 
to war, overpopulation does have a tendency toward 
war; and, if only on this account, it is a problem not 
to be neglected. 

With the same gesture with which it has stimulated 
the overgrowth of population, the machine process 
has inaugurated large-scale production and modern 
capitalism. In the days when any man might fashion 
his own shoes or weave his own clothes, the days in 
which any artisan might be both proprietor and 
laborer in a shop wherein to manufacture was liter- 
ally to “make by hand,” there was little need and 
small possibility for the concentration of wealth and 
the organized control of the instruments of produc- 
tion. But as intricate and expensive machinery be- 
came more and more necessary for the creation of 
goods, as skill in the laborer became less necessary 
and capital in the employer more indispensable, the 
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present system sprang into being, sprang into being 
almost like Minerva from the brain of Jove rather 
than by a slow and gradual process of growth; and 
no sooner did the machine appear than mechanical 
routine became the lot of the toiler, while the amass- 
ing of great fortunes became the lot of him who sat 
aloof in an office and supervised the operation of 
the machines. More and more it was found that 
efficiency demanded that production be concentrated 
and on a large scale; more and more it was discovered 
that the bulky giant, industry, could best be managed 
when a number of men merged their wealth in the 
artificial personage of a corporation; and so the 
gulf between employer and employee was rapidly 
widened, the one tended more and more to develop 
into a financial despot and the other to be the mere 
slave of the wheels and levers he guided; and so 
the way to modern labor difficulties was opened, the 
sharp antagonism of the “class war” was made pos- 
sible, labor unions and associations of employers were 
organized, strikes and lockouts and the threat of 
sabotage became prevalent, while to the deepest re- 
cesses of the social structure spread a trembling un- 
rest like the premonitory vibrations of an approach- 
ing cataclysm. 

Students of industrial affairs agree that that unrest 
has been growing of recent years, as though the sense 
of impending disaster were becoming steadily more 
keen. In view of the obvious defects and maladjust- 
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ments of industry, of the enormous labor turnover, 
of unemployment, and the masses of disgruntled, 
migratory unskilled laborers, of the long hours in 
certain occupations and the employment of women 
and children, of unsafe and unsanitary working con- 
ditions and the indigent old age that the average 
toiler must fear, there appears to be ample reason for 
unrest; and the nervous atmosphere bred of the war 
has undoubtedly given added impetus to the forces 
of discontent and dissension. And since the world 
at large (with the exception of a few places, -such 
as New Zealand) has taken only the most ineffective 
and blundering steps toward the solution of labor 
difficulties, the western nations stand in the constant 
shadow of the menace of ‘direct action,” the menace 
of the strike coupled with violence. While in the 
past there have been numerous strikes injurious both 
to laborer and capitalist and most of all to the gen- 
eral public, it is possible that the future holds new 
strikes more disastrous than any hitherto known, 
strikes that may literally paralyze whole nations and 
prove tantamount to a new and hideous industrial 
revolution. Listen, for example, to the dismal warn- 
ing issued by Shaw Desmond in his volume on 
Labour, the Giant with the Feet of Clay: “There 
never has been a time in the history of modern in- 
dustry when the wrong, real or fancied, to some 
single and obscure workman, and in any country, is 
so likely to throw a bombshell into the wheels of in- 
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dustry and bring the whole machine to a standstill.” 
Beginning, like the World War, from a compara- 
tively insignificant event, the strike might spread 
from nation to nation “until Europe was reduced to 
a wilderness, in which no escape of steam, no turn of 
wheel and no movement of worker could be seen.” 
One of the chief reasons assigned by Mr. Desmond 
for this peril is the materialism that reigns in labor 
circles—and this materialism is a direct result of 
and a parallel to the materialism of capital, and, as 
we shall point out, of the materialism that infects 
every stratum of modern life. The cause of this 
condition is obvious—and is inherent in the very 
fabric of the social structure. For the cornerstone of 
the present system is greed, and its central pillar is 
individual selfishness. ‘To greed go all the awards, 
and to the selfish is granted the kingdom of earth; 
upon greed a premium is placed, and he who is effi- 
ciently greedy wins the world’s esteem. It seems 
to be a tacit assumption of the present order that he 
will work best who works most for himself, and that 
he who does most for himself does most for the 
world; accordingly, one who has done much for 
himself, and profited much from the agony of other 
men, is a fit subject for the world’s admiration. Thus, 
the god of the modern is neither Hercules nor Apollo 
nor Thor nor Jehovah; it is the dog in the manger, 
the dog in the manger that snarlingly excludes the 
starving ox from the hay no canine can devour. If 
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such a dog growl successfully at one or two oxen, he 
is an object of veneration; if he keep a whole herd 
at bay and guard a whole warehouse of fodder, he is 
a hero and is worshipped by the very cattle he has 
injured. 

This condition is largely a result of the “laissez 
faire” doctrine, the doctrine adopted by Adam Smith 
and his contemporaries and dominating the economic 
theory and practice of a century and a half. While 
in general this conception has been discarded to-day, 
and while state interference has come more and more 
to modify the extreme individualism of the past, yet 
our institutions are permeated to the core with Adam 
Smith’s theory that self-interest is the motive power 
of society, and that on the whole it is the best motive 
power. That it is indeed the motive power, to-day 
as in the time of Smith, will be apparent even from 
the most meager acquaintance with the capitalistic 
system; that it is the best motive power is a conten- 
tion refuted by the host of smoldering social ills, 
ills of which many are to be attributed directly to 
private greed. Yet economists of the older school 
are still to be found preaching the doctrine of self- 
interest, preaching it as though it were the most de- 
sirable cornerstone of our institutions; and such the- 
orists seldom recognize that it is basically so incon- 
sistent as to be rejected in practice by all modern 
nations in matters of the most vital concern. For 
while self-interest continues to be the dominant eco- 
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nomic motive, yet as a military motive it is rejected— 
at all events, for the greater part of the population— 
and regard for what is conceived to be the general 
good becomes at least the theoretical guardian force 
for private citizens as well as for public figures im- 
mediately upon the declaration of war. It is then 
tacitly recognized that the doctrine of self-interest 
is fallacious and inapplicable; that the country whose 
citizens strive for personal advantage only must go 
down to speedy ruin. If, in the same way, it were 
acknowledged that the self-interest doctrine is faulty 
when applied to social affairs and should be sup- 
planted by the principle of public interest, social 
problems would be greatly simplified and might be 
on the road to ultimate solution. 

Because the capitalistic system is based on individ- 
ual selfishness, there is reason to fear that it is becom- 
ing increasingly non-productive. While the machine 
process has made the production of manufactured 
articles easier and cheaper than ever before, yet the 
advantages of the new régime are not utilized for the 
benefit of the public but only for the good of the 
manufacturer; commodities are produced not in the 
quantity required by the people, not in the abundance 
necessary to make general conditions of life easier, 
but only in such profusion as will have the best effect 
upon corporate dividends; and economists of the 
older school deliberately teach the “marginal utility” 
theory, the theory that production should cease at 
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that favorable point at which the supply is so limited 
and the demand so great that a maximum profit can 
be achieved. It is this principle, undoubtedly, that 
has animated fish magnates who are accused of hav- 
ing frequently and unlawfully thrown tons of their 
catch back into the sea in order to maintain high 
prices; it is this principle that has actuated potato 
growers who are said to have left a large part of their 
produce in the soil in order to reap a greater profit on 
that which they marketed. From the point of view 
of the individual producer, of course, such tactics are 
legitimate since they are profitable; from the point of 
view of the public, they are indefensible, since they 
are grossly wasteful and create an artificial scarcity 
which may be accompanied by much unnecessary 
hardship. Whether or not one approve of such 
methods depends upon whether or not one place 
society above the individual. 

If the capitalistic system based upon the machine 
process is to frustrate that productiveness which gives 
to the machine process its chief value, it is not diffi- 
cult to see that the present social order must end in 
failure. By subordinating the public interest to pri- 
vate gain, it is repudiating its very reason for being; 
and its present tendency is to pull its foundation 
stones from beneath it. Numerous authorities agree 
as to this condition; Sidney and Beatrice Webb, for 
example, have recently issued a book contending that 
the present system is startlingly unproductive; and 
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H. N. Brailsford has given us a volume, After the 
Peace, in which he charges capitalism with dwelling 
in a house of glass that is virtually a fool’s Paradise. 
To quote from a review of this book which I con- 
tributed to The New York Herald: “While, on the 
whole, as the author admits, capitalism has succeeded 
in feeding the world thus far, there is reason to fear 
that it will not continue to do so; by putting its em- 
phasis on profit rather than on production, it places 
a premium upon greed and sacrifices the needs of the 
world to its own desires; by stimulating unlimited 
wastage, it neutralizes, even overbalances, the bene- 
fits of the industrial system, and so overreaches itself 
as to threaten its own destruction. Because it walks 
hand in hand with imperialism and with an imperial- 
istic militarism it is the primary cause not only of 
warfare but of the destitution that afflicts half of 
Europe to-day; because it places individual advan- 
tage above world reconstruction, it is responsible for 
the barbarous and crippling terms of the recent peace 
treaties; and because it is shortsighted as it is vicious, 
unintelligent as it is predatory, it is likely to prove 
a Samson that unwittingly pulls down the temple 
walls of civilization and is crushed to death amid the 
general devastation.” 

From the public point of view, it is obvious, capi- 
talism has no inherent tendency to be successful, since 
its object is private financial gain. And from the 
private point of view, as well as from the public, it 
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is fraught with many perils and pitfalls frequently 
overlooked. Chief among these are the material 
standards that occur as a direct result of the machine 
process, the material standards that subordinate the 
unmeasurable goals of life to principles of mechani- 
cal efficiency, that tend to make one forget the mysti- 
cal beauty of the starlight'and the glowing places of 
the human heart and to wrap up one’s mind in statis- 
tics of the stock exchange or of the price of limou- 
sines. ‘The rotation of wheels and the gymnastics of 
pistons and levers have come to constitute the stand- 
ards whereby we judge the world; that which is posi- 
tive in construction and definite in purpose as the 
driving gear of a locomotive receives our approba- 
tion, while that which is obscured in hazy spirals of 
the imagination or lost amid vague clouds of the 
spiritual is generally disdained as impractical. In 
other words, we are coming to act as if only that is 
worth while whose aims are akin to those of the 
steam engine and of the electric motor; only that is 
valuable which is clear-cut and definite and produc- 
tive of visible energy or of hard-and-fast material 
things; and such abstractions as poetry and music, 
such mere things of beauty as fine paintings or pic- 
turesque landscapes, are more and more coming to 
be ignored as unworthy the attention of one who 
might be making things of steel and cement or win- 
ning a greater share of corporate dividends. Were 
the facts not so deeply serious they might almost be 
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worthy of laughter, for what man is doing is really a 
comic thing: he is mistaking the means of life for 
the end, he is confusing the vehicle designed to take 
him to his goal with the goal itself; he is forgetting 
that material things are valuable only in so far as 
they enable us better to appreciate life, that they 
are mere tools which should be employed only as 
tools and not cherished for their own sake; that 
money in itself is an abstraction, and wealth a mere 
illusion, and that neither becomes real until it is actu- 
ally enjoyed; and that the ultimate sources of the 
enjoyment of life are to be found neither in stocks 
nor bonds nor in bank accounts, neither in silks nor 
satins nor in rapid motion through the country, but in 
those simple ends celebrated by the poets before ever 
the first power-driven machine was known, and in 
those simple pleasures which arise from the com- 
munion of man and man though the surroundings be 
those of the palace or of the wilderness hut. 

This is not to contend, of course, that human life 
has not been benefited by innovations such as sani- 
tary plumbing and the telephone, nor that the sum 
total of human happiness has not been increased by 
the invention of the phonograph or of the electric 
light. It is merely to argue against the overempha- 
sis of the mechanical, against the veneration of the 
machine and of the machine process, against the 
deification of the energized automaton and the graft- 
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ing of the standards of the factory into the school- 
house and the drawing-room. 

For there can be no doubt that the present system 
increases human wants and leads many men through 
a vicious circle that leaves them forever discon- 
tented ; that it adds constantly to their desires while 
never yielding up the supreme prize of satisfaction; 
that with every craving gratified a new craving 
springs into being, that as each new luxury begins to 
grow stale there arises a longing for further and more 
elaborate luxury, and that as each new rung in the 
financial ladder is attained, the madness for rungs 
still higher up becomes more keen. One of the out- 
standing effects of the modern industrial system is 
to encourage an insensate competition in material 
things, a hunger for power that will overbalance the 
power of one’s foes; and since such power is never ab- 
solute but only relative, is never of the fundamental 
things and frequently caters only to an exaggerated 
egotism, it cannot bring ultimate satisfaction. The 
reader will perhaps recall Alexander Hulings, the 
central character in Joseph Hergesheimer’s novel, 
Tubal Cain; one will remember how he fights for the 
iron mastery of his state, aiming partly for individual 
renown and partly for the business annihilation of his 
rival, John Wooddrop; and one will reflect that his 
motives are largely those of a compassionless greed 
and of an excessive pride, that the crushing of Wood- 
drop is almost as important a part of his campaign 
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as his own success, and that it is only his recognition 
of the human bond in life, in the person of the 
woman who is his wife and Wooddrop’s daughter, 
that eventually saves him from failure. In the same 
way, modern industry tends in general to divert hu- 
man energy into abnormal or perverted courses; to 
center it upon the acquisition of power and of the 
material sources and products of power; to stimu- 
late senseless rivalries, to harden the characters of 
men as though with iron vises, and to exalt goods 
above humanity as the object of life. 

The need for the emphasis of spiritual forces is 
perhaps nowhere more convincingly set forth than by 
Dr. Rudolph Steiner in his volume, The Threefold 
Commonwealth. ‘This author clearly points out that, 
under present conditions, spiritual potentialities are 
rigorously repressed; that the laborer is allowed no 
word in the management of the enterprise he serves; 
that the teacher is bound down by rules and permitted 
no free scope in the instruction of her pupils; and 
that all are taught to accept a utilitarian philosophy 
which exalts the tangible and makes no effort to 
summon forth the forces operating in the remote 
and unsounded caverns of personality. These evils, 
contends Dr. Steiner, are inherent in the very fabric 
of the social order; they will continue so long as the 
enjoyment of property is not confined to those who 
are actually producing, so long as the instrumentali- 
ties of production may lie idle in the hands of those 
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who will not employ them for the general good; and 
they will be overcome only when the present system 
is supplanted by a “Threefold Commonwealth” in 
which the political and economic factors are tem- 
pered by the spiritual. 

For one who has watched with apprehension the 
vehement but often misdirected interplay of material 
forces that constitute modern life, Dr. Steiner’s sug- 
gestion that the present régime is failing because 
it lacks an essential element—the spiritual—will be 
laden with important implications. And if, from 
Dr. Steiner, one turn to the writings of Bertrand 
Russell, one will find many statements reinforcing 
this position. In Why Men Fight, for example, he 
declares that “The civilized world has need of funda- 
mental change if it is to be saved from decay— 
change both in its economic structure and in its phi- 
losophy of life.” In support of this contention that 
it is our philosophy of life that is largely to blame 
for the perils of the modern world, Mr. Russell 
remarks, in a recent contribution to The Nation 
(New York) : “I think myself, for many reasons, that 
industrial culture has grave defects which are not 
likely to be remedied except by contact with non- 
industrial communities or ideals. In the absence of 
such contact I believe that it gradually kills all in- 
stinctive joy of life, and will lead, by war, revolution, 
or sterility, to race suicide. For this reason, J would 
rather see Europe composed of ignorant peasants 
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than see its complete conquest by the mechanistic 
outlook.” 

Mr. Russell’s words find at least partial justifica- 
tion in the analogy of ancient Rome—an analogy 
that we shall later consider more thoroughly. While 
the machine process and the consequent worship of 
the mechanical were unknown in the ancient world, 
yet in most respects the materialism of the Romans 
closely parallels our own. Trade was their goal and 
their ideal, so much so that Professor Hutton Web- 
ster has declared that they “seem to have conquered 
the world less for glory than for profit.” Gigantic 
fortunes, exceeded only by those of a Rockefeller or 
of a Ford, sprang up like great noxious toadstools 
in the days of the later Republic and of the Empire; 
the most extravagant and vicious luxury won favor 
among the nobles though the masses dwelt in pitiable 
indigence; families were deliberately limited among 
the well-to-do, infanticide became common, gladia- 
torial brutality waxed in popularity while art and 
poetry were generally neglected; and the virtual 
monopoly of the land by the great hereditary pro- 
prietor with his crew of slaves meant little less than 
ruin for the peasant with his small holding. Ulti- 
mately, as it happened, these forces of materialism 
were to bring ruin to the entire country as well as to 
the downtrodden classes; and ultimately, there is 
reason to fear, similar forces may work disaster in 
the modern world unless we come to understand and 
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consciously to combat the mechanistic ideal that is 
gnawing like a tireless worm at the pillars of society. 

While the machine process, with its innumerable 
and various implications, is the first and in some 
respects the most significant of the conditions accom- 
panying the rise of modern industry, a second and 
scarcely less noteworthy result is to be found in the 
growth of the great cities. The cities of the modern 
world constitute a social specialization of the utmost 
importance, and for this reason we shall devote to 
them the following chapter. 
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“Let not our town be large—remembering 
That little Athens was the Muses’ home; 
That Oxford rules the heart of London still, 
That Florence gave the Renaissance to Rome.” 
—VACHEL LINDSAY. 


“One of the most serious problems of the present generation, 
and one of the greatest dangers for its successors, is the con- 
tinuous aggregation of human beings in large towns.”—HaroLp 
Cox, in The Forum. 


HE development of the cities of the modern 

world represents a phenomenon unique in his- 
tory. In some respects, it is a phenomenon no less 
significant than the industrial revolution itself, for 
while it is a product and a concomitant of that revo- 
lution, it has succeeded in transforming modern life 
probably more radically than any other outgrowth of 
the factory system. Perhaps never before have cities 
been so numerous or so large as at present; perhaps 
never before has so great a proportion of the popula- 
tion of entire countries been concentrated in urban 
districts, concentrated for industrial reasons or for 
the purposes of trade. While the towns of the 
Medieval world were primarily commercial and 
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industrial (industrial in a very limited sense as com- 
pared with our Pittsburghs and Chicagos), the cities 
of classical times, according to Abbott Payson 
Usher’s Industrial History of England, “were, in the 
main, aristocratic residence cities; there were trades- 
men and artisans, but they constituted an inferior 
class, usually deprived of any political rights. Trade 
was tolerated, its advantages surreptitiously enjoyed, 
but never recognized as a worthy pursuit for persons 
of birth. . . . Urban concentration was thus deter- 
mined more largely by social and political purposes 
than by economic factors.” 

And because political and social influences were 
largely responsible for the growth of the ancient 
cities, those cities could not attain a size comparable 
with that of their modern industrial successors. The 
population of Athens in the fifth century B.C. is 
estimated by Beloch to have been about 120,000; 
Syracuse is computed to have had about 115,000 in- 
habitants, and Corinth about 90,000; while Sparta, 
Argos, Megalopolis, Akragas, Thebes, Sidon, and 
Tyre are supposed to have had each between forty 
and fifty thousand residents. When we compare 
these cities—many of them famed in history and 
romance—with modern towns of the same popula- 
tion, is it not apparent that our conception of the 
city has changed? and when we contrast their tens 
of thousands with the hundreds of thousands of Bos- 
ton, New Orleans, Baltimore, and San Francisco, 
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and with the millions of New York and London, 
does it not seem that the modern concentration of 
population has taken place on a scale unimaginable 
to the ancient and as utterly beyond his ken and way 
of thinking as a city of a hundred millions would be 
to us to-day? 

An exception to the rule is apparently to be found 
in the case of Rome, which, at the time of its maxi- 
mum population, is estimated to have sheltered any- 
where between seven hundred thousand and two mil- 
lion souls. But the exception is apparent rather than 
real, for while Rome, the capital of the ancient 
world, was perhaps scarcely more populous at the 
height of its glory than are modern cities such as 
Detroit and Cleveland, certainly it wielded an influ- 
ence incomparably greater than that of any present- 
day city of the same population. Moreover, Rome 
was the product of the growth of a thousand years, 
whereas there are cities in America that have 
acquired their hundreds of thousands almost over- 
night—cities that have sprung from villages into 
metropolitan centers in the almost momentary period 
of three or four decades. 

The rise of the great modern cities is to be 
accounted for on three closely related grounds. First 
of all, as already indicated, there is the industrial 
revolution, which has made possible the growth of 
vast manufacturing centers;secondly, there is the 
rapid development of international trade, stimulated 
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by recent inventions and most of all by improvements 
in transportation; and lastly, there is the increase in 
population, which itself is the direct outcome of the 
new inventions and of the industrial revolution. 
Almost without warning, these forces have meta- 
morphosed modern life. The economist of two cen- 
turies ago could no more have foreseen the cities of 
the present than we can foretell the habits of the year 
3000; and because the change occurred almost with 
earthquake suddenness there was no chance to effect 
a natural adjustment to the new conditions. For this 
reason, the growth of recent cities, and particularly 
of the cities of North America, has been largely hap- 
hazard and uncontrolled; they have arisen not by 
design but by the very force of circumstances, and 
little effort has been made to shape their development 
into any definite channel; they are mainly the prod- 
uct of commercial and industrial forces and of the 
pressure of population run wild; they have some- 
what the character of overgrown mining camps, of 
camps where men sojourn temporarily to gamble for 
precious ore, but where they seek no things of beauty 
and no spiritual relaxation; their streets are a per- 
petual bedlam, their life is a discordant and jangling 
one, and their appearance is as jagged as the latest 
free verse. Except for the slight and uncertain per- 
suasion of the law, which imposes taxes and some- 
times regulates the height and character of buildings, 
there is nothing to prevent modern cities from devel- 
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oping as recklessly as a wild vine clambering over a 
wilderness bowlder; there is nothing to restrain 
their population from becoming too great for the 
general good, and little to prevent overcrowded con- 
ditions of living; there is no lever to control the 
impetuosity of traffic, and no rod to deter men and 
women from trampling on a treadmill madly in the 
quest of money, or from leading a paint-and-powder 
existence that is miasmatic in its example when it is 
not merely inane. Bove 

At the present time the growth of the great cities 
is rapid and almost unchecked. The United States 
census reports for 1920, for example, show that the 
tendency is for rural counties to lose to urban; that 
many agricultural districts are declining in popula- 
tion, while the industrial centers are steadily gain- 
ing; and that the sixty-eight cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion or over contain more than one quarter of all the 
people in the country. While the continued indus- 
trial expansion of the nation appears to be primarily 
responsible for this tendency, it is interesting to note 
that frequent attempts are made to stimulate artifi- 
cially the population of cities. Perhaps calculating 
real estate investors are chiefly to blame, perhaps per- 
sons afflicted with a mania for sheer size: but at all 
events I can find no rational excuse for a sign such as 
I observed not long ago in New York City. “Boost 
the Bronx! One Million Population by 1926!” was 
the import of the advertisement, if I remember cor- 
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rectly. “One million population!”’—a call for a fur- 
ther numerical increase in a city that is probably the 
most populous in the world, probably the most popu- 
lous the world has ever known! Certainly, it would 
not be more absurd if a Rockefeller were to issue a 
public appeal for more money, or if the President of 
the United States were to crave election to a higher 
office !—certainly, we find here a significant if wholly 
unlovely tendency, a tendency to hoard population as 
a miser hoards his gold, a tendency to regard the 
mere bulk of a city as of more importance than all 
the cultural, social, and hygienic advantages it can 
afford! 

Such greed for mere population appears particu- 
larly ludicrous when one remembers the host of evils 
that accompany the modern city—the increasing 
evils for which no solution has thus far been found, 
and which thrive in direct proportion to a city’s size. 
For, numerous as is the urban population of the 
world to-day, modern man has by no means adapted 
himself to municipal conditions as the bee has 
adapted herself to the hive or the mole to the burrow. 
Instead, there is a wide and growing discrepancy 
between the nature of cities and the nature of men; 
a metropolis of the size of New York or Chicago is 
unnatural, unnatural in that it imposes too great a 
strain upon human capabilities, in that it forces men 
into grooves into which they fit but imperfectly, and 
creates a glaring incongruity between the conditions 
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of life and the endowments of the individual. It is 
conceivable, for example, that after hundreds of 
generations of adaptive evolution, the human frame 
should be modified so as to fit it for the conditions of 
overcrowded tenements, of lightless subways, and of 
long brick ravines where never a trace of green 
appears and never a glimpse of the sky may be 
gained. The deep-sea fishes, which inhabit the dark 
and fearful abysms of the ocean, have perhaps under- 
gone some such development; the trap-door spider 
may likewise have been transformed to qualify it 
for its dungeon existence; but man, whose ancestors 
of comparatively recent date were roaming the fields 
and woods untamed, cannot yet be cramped and 
cabined without severe injury both physical and 
spiritual. 

It may be that man is naturally gregarious, but 
gregariousness does not imply dwelling in the same 
square mile with another million human beings, of 
whom one does not know half a hundred nor care 
for half a score. In many ways, modern cities illus- 
trate the frustration rather than the fruition of the 
gregarious instinct, for the residents of most urban 
neighborhoods associate with one another as little as 
though they had been scattered to the four corners 
of the earth; and urban conditions encourage the 
separation of man from man, by making competition 
more stringent, by focusing the attention on hard- 
and-fast material things, by stimulating a nervous 
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atmosphere of haste, and by flaunting the gaudy 
pleasures of dance hall, musical review, and cabaret. 
Undeniably, great cities make sociability and social 
recreations more difficult than do smaller towns; and 
if the great cities cannot be excused on the basis of 
the gregarious impulse, there is no other human 
instinct or need that can justify them. 

The tenement districts of the great cities are of 
course notorious. Their filthy, vice-breeding, crime- 
provoking environment has been ably depicted by 
Jacob Riis and others; but while, in some directions, 
conditions have perhaps been improved in the last 
twenty years, it requires but a glance at the human 
locust swarms of the Lower East Side of New York, 
but a glance at the pinched, sallow cheeks, the wolfish 
faces and vulture eyes of the multitude, to convince 
one that here are men caged like dogs in a kennel, 
almost like bears in a menagerie. Among the thou- 
sands that one will pass along those narrow, foul- 
smelling streets, one will observe scarcely a face that 
is natural, scarcely a face that is fresh and wholesome 
and undistorted; even the children seem afflicted 
with some dreadful malady that is not altogether of 
the body, even the children have features wizened, 
or careworn, or crafty, or worldly wise beyond their 
years; while, among the grown-ups, one will notice 
many haunted countenances, countenances withered 
as by some wearing conflict, contracted as though by 
disease, furrowed as though by anxiety, sharpened as 
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though by bitterness or by shrewd self-seeking; and, 
out of all those multitudes, one will see perhaps not 
one man or woman with the ruddy complexion, the 
pleasing physiognomy, and the frank, open expres- 
sion of one whose life has been normal. It is almost 
as if one found here a new race, a race apart from 
the general current of humanity, a race subject to 
new laws and aiming at different ends from all 
others, a race of the trampled, the oppressed, the 
conquered, and the discouraged; it is almost as if 
one came here upon a penal colony, upon men and 
women confined in long red prisons of five-story 
brick, denied the fresh air and the sunlight because 
they have never known what the sunlight meant, and 
herded together like cattle because, like cattle, they 
subserve but their keepers’ gain. Certainly, one has 
need of no elaborate argument to show that cities 
may wreck the lives and the characters as well as the 
bodies of men; the facts are written too plainly for 
dispute in the faces of thousands, and the tragedy is 
all the more poignant because those thousands, like 
men born without the power of sight, can so seldom 
realize their own distress. 

Because of overcrowded and unnatural conditions 
not only in the tenements but in the finer apartment 
districts, there is reason to fear that the great cities 
are vitiating the quality of their human material. 
The lack of fresh air and of normal exercise weakens 
the physique; the dust and the smoke of the great 
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manufacturing centers infect the lungs; the tall 
buildings and the overshadowing structure of ele- 
vated railroads exclude a natural supply of light; 
and the lack of light and the congestion of the popu- 
lation breeds disease, expedites the spread of all con- 
tagions, increases infant mortality enormously, and 
wrecks the health even of thousands that survive. 
These facts are well known, and scarcely need to be 
emphasized; but what is not so generally recognized 
is that the cities have a deleterious effect not only 
upon individuals but upon the race. During the 
Boer War and subsequently, for example, England 
discovered that thousands of her poorer city dwellers 
had been so wrecked and enervated by their un- 
healthy environment as to be useless for military 
service, and as to represent little more than the cari- 
catures of normal men. Ominous as these facts may 
be for England, their significance is not confined to 
London or to the British Isles; they show the tend- 
ency of urban conditions in every country, in 
America no less than in lands beyond the seas. 

If we in the United States have not yet come to 
realize fully the peril, it is only because our cities 
are comparatively new; because the great bulk of 
our urban population has accumulated in less than 
half a century, and we have not yet had time to 
observe the effects of generations of city-dwelling. 
Under present conditions, the population of every 
great city is made up largely of men not city-bred, 
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men whose formative years were spent in the smaller 
towns or on the farm; and, for this reason, it takes 
not less than a generation before the effects of city 
life become apparent. Yet gradually, almost imper- 
ceptibly, the city is drawing upon the rural district, 
draining it of its best men, exhausting their vitality 
or that of their successors, and then, like a great 
insatiable dragon, turning again to the country for 
more victims to devour. So long as the country has 
more victims to supply, the process can continue— 
but what when the great bulk of our population has 
gone through the devitalizing mill of urban life? 
what when the rural regions have no more men to 
give, so that the cities come to be made up almost 
exclusively of those of urban birth, those whose 
fathers and grandfathers were of urban birth? At 
such a time, a dangerous weakening of the racial 
strain is likely to be noted; the continuous effect of 
a too-artificial environment will have stunted mil- 
lions in body if not in mind; and the race as a whole 
will probably sink definitely to a lower plane, just as 
did the people of ancient Rome when their city 
became too populous and their dwelling-places too 
congested. 

Even aside from their ultimate influence upon the 
quality of the race, great cities represent the danger- 
points of civilization. For one thing, their speciali- 
zation is too extreme; like highly specialized organ- 
isms of the natural world, they depend upon an 
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intricate and rigidly defined set of conditions the 
failure of any one of which might mean disaster. 
Indeed, great cities can endure only if the complex 
mechanism of civilization operates without a flaw; 
if the food necessary to support the city’s millions be 
produced in far-off farming regions, if the cars neces- 
sary to transport that food to the city be available in 
sufficient numbers, if the shipments of freight be 
regular and uninterrupted and if a supply of water 
and fuel be continuously accessible. A subway strike 
in a city such as New York would be sufficient to 
paralyze business almost as effectively as would bom- 
bardment by a hostile army; a protracted coal strike 
in Pennsylvania would be sufficient to encourage an 
epidemic of pneumonia in New York; while a long- 
continued strike on the eastern railroads would be 
capable of starving the city, or at least of bringing 
~ the price of food so high that the poorer millions 
would face starvation. 

In speaking of such possibilities, I am not refer- 
ring to remote and highly improbable contingencies; 
they are no less than dangers that have actually been 
threatened, and that may materialize at any time. 
Moreover, should the industrial disturbance go a 
stage further than the average strike, should the 
trouble become general or take on the character of a 
revolution, New York and the other great centers of 
population might be cut off almost as completely as 
cities besieged; and thousands of innocent men, 
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women and children might pay the penalty by 
starvation. 

Yet, by the irony of circumstances, it is within the 
cities themselves that the threatening disturbances 
are likely to arise. For the cities are the breeders of 
the discontented, of the social rebels, of the men who 
would tear down the structure of society by any 
means lawful or violent; it is in the cities that the 
disgruntled idlers congregate, and it is there that one 
will find the masses of men unemployed because of 
the persistent and relentless labor turnover. Like- 
wise, the cities are particularly rich in men victim- 
ized throughout life by conditions beyond their con- 
trol; it is there that one will meet the men “who 
never had a chance,” men brought up in the most 
vicious and degrading environment, men denied an 
education by poverty or by misfortune or led into 
ways of crime through the depravity of their sur- 
roundings rather than because of their own inherent 
baseness. Farmers or even farm laborers notoriously 
tend to be conservative; revolution is not to be ex- 
pected among them, since they do not desire to relin- 
quish their control of the land; city laborers, on the 
other hand, are frequently under the influence of the 
“radical” elements, since too often they have nothing 
to lose by any change and everything to gain. Urban 
conditions, which give them little comfort in return 
for much effort and which show them the spectacle 
of unlimited luxury by the side of the most abject 
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indigence, offer them little cause for contentment and 
many reasons for revolt; and, on this account, any 
great city may act as the detonator inducing the 
explosion that may wreck civilization. 

It may be that urban specialization has come to 
stay; but, if so, it will have to be altered fundamen- 
tally before its permanence can be assured. The 
great cities cannot continue growing indefinitely 
without reaching the breaking point, just as a build- 
ing cannot be reared to an indefinite height without 
becoming topheavy and collapsing. Either living 
conditions in the cities will be improved, either the 
congestion will be mitigated and a larger share of 
fresh air and freedom guaranteed to every man, or 
else the cities, great man-made monsters that they 
are, will turn upon their masters, batter and destroy 
his clumsy civilization, and sink to ruins themselves 
amid the devastation of the world. 
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THE WHIRLWIND PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 


“Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow.” 
—SHAKESPEARE, Romeo and Juliet. 


E have now considered two of the primary 

causes of animal extinction as applied to 
the human race—overspecialization, and inadequate 
mental equipment; and we have seen how insular 
conditions as a factor in extinction find a certain 
analogy in the extreme nationalism of the present. 
But as yet we have not touched upon a host of the 
minor causes of extinction: upon the effects of rapid 
climatic changes, of overwhelming cataclysms, of 
deforestation and of competition with new foes, of 
enforced migrations and of a diminution in the food 
supply, of epidemics, floods, and of other circum- 
stances tending to upset the preéstablished balance 
of nature. But all these causes of extinction may be 
grouped under the single heading of a change in 
environment: it will be found that when the shifting 
physical surroundings of a race outrun its power of 
adaptation, that race is on the highroad to extermina- 
tion; that if the forests vanish and the tree-dwelling 
ape cannot adapt itself to the open plain, it will 
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speedily be eliminated; or that if herds of sheep 
invade a land formerly occupied by deer and 
monopolize the deer’s food supply, the antlered 
creatures are likely to disappear. 

While, in the case of man, no direct analogy can be 
found to the extreme glaciation or to the increased 
rainfall or aridity considered responsible for the 
destruction of ancient races, yet a significant parallel 
may be traced between the changes extinguishing 
animal species and those occurring in present-day 
civilization. For, though the external facts be dif- 
ferent, it must be remembered above all that it is 
change which brings disaster; that, as we observed 
at the very outset, one of the great causes of extinc- 
tion is environmental change that outruns the power 
of adaptation; that too-rapid alteration in artificial 
environment may annihilate mankind no less cer- 
tainly than a too-rapid modification in natural en- 
vironment wiped out the cave bear and the mastodon. 
The one question of importance, though the thing 
transformed be the climate or ultra-civilized condi- 
tions of life, is whether the organism be sufficiently 
elastic to meet the new environment and flourish 
under it, or whether the change result in a maladjust- 
ment leading to racial deterioration and death. 
Thus, for example, if the Esquimaux were to be 
transported suddenly to temperate regions, they 
would be likely to perish, for tuberculosis would 
perhaps destroy them if the warmer climate did not; 
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yet if the change in environment were to occur 
gradually and in the course of thousands of years, 
it would probably not prove fatal, for there would 
be time for a thorough adjustment between bodily 
requirements and external conditions of life. Like- 
wise, if the structure of society were to be metamor- 
phosed overnight, it is likely that civilization would 
fail and that complete chaos would ensue, since men 
would not have time to adapt themselves to the new 
conditions; yet the same result might be brought 
about in the course of centuries without producing 
any appreciable disturbance. 

It will therefore be apparent that the rate of 
change is in many respects more important than the 
- extent of a change, just as the sharpness of the in- 
cline of a mountain may be more important for a 
climber than the height. Most living species—and 
all of the higher organisms—have been confronting 
continuously changing conditions since life began in 
the pristine mud; but, because the changes have 
almost invariably been slow and imperceptible, many 
races have been able to adapt themselves to their 
altering environment and consequently to survive; 
while those whose environment shifted suddenly or 
with great rapidity have almost without exception 
been eliminated. Consequently, it is above all neces- 
sary to ask, in the case of man as of the other animals, 
whether the environment be outdistancing the in- 
herent capacity for change. 
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In pursuance of this inquiry, we will find that 
perhaps never before in the world’s history have 
external conditions of life been changing so rapidly 
as during the past century. The industrial revolu- 
tion, nationalism, and the rise of the great cities rep- 
resent but a few of the developments; private life as 
well as public has been basically revised; the aver- 
age individual enjoys conveniences and even luxu- 
ries undreamt of before; while trade and the routine 
of the factory occupy the time of an increasing num- 
ber. Yet, despite the overwhelming transformations 
of the last two or three generations, there seems to 
have arisen little suspicion that the human capacity 
for absorbing change is not unlimited; and there is 
reason to believe that individuals and society alike 
are being gorged with innovations too great for their 
powers of assimilation. By this statement, I do not 
intend reference to social innovations consciously 
planned and deliberately introduced, for these, alas! © 
are needed all too badly; I am speaking only of those 
innovations that arise haphazard and without design 
by virtue of some new scientific discovery, of new 
methods of production or transportation, the sudden 
concentration of population, or any of those under- 
ground forces that operate invisibly and almost auto- 
matically to transform civilization. 

Although deliberate social change (except in a 
few places, such as Soviet Russia) has been coming 
with distressing slowness, yet it is probable that 
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society as a whole is changing too rapidly for perma- 
nence; that the strain imposed upon individuals by 
the altered conditions of life is severe to the*break- 
ing-point; that continuous social flux means early 
social dissolution, and that the civilization most 
likely to survive is the one most nearly static. Asan 
illustration, we may mention China, which has en- 
dured for a score or more of centuries virtually 
unchanged. While the aridly conservative, ancestor- 
worshiping life of the Chinese is hardly to be held 
up as an example to follow, yet it is noteworthy that 
the Chinese as a people have been able to exist so 
long because their civilization has exhibited no 
marked disproportion; because progress in one di- 
rection has not outdistanced progress in other direc- 
tions, with the result that an excessive strain arose 
to crack the social mechanism; because neither wars 
from without, nor revolutions from within, nor in- 
ternal dissensions nor international bickerings have 
been sufficient to swerve the masses of the people 
from “the noiseless tenor of their way.” 

By the side of the culture of the Chinese, Western 
civilization is like a mountain torrent, leaping to life 
suddenly when the spring snows melt, impetuous, and 
white with foam, and furiously energetic, yet in 
danger of disappearing when the season grows old; 
while Oriental society is like a slothful valley stream, 
moving cautiously and with sinuous windings amid 
the reeds and rushes, but certain to remain winter 
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and spring and summer and autumn alike. And does 
it not appear, after all, that the river of the plains is 
safer in its sluggishness than the highland freshet in 
its speed? does it not appear that the uproarious tor- 
rent, plunging headlong to its own destruction, would 
do better to press forward gradually like the unhur- 
ried current below? When one considers the ex- 
cited haste with which Western society is dashing 
onward, and the precipices toward which it is evi- 
dently heading, it seems more than probable that 
the Western conception of progress is biologically 
wrong; that it is inconsistent with the demands of 
human nature, and scornful of social requirements. 
For change should be only so fast as to enable man 
to advance simultaneously with his surroundings; 
environmental progress, without corresponding prog- 
ress in the human adaptive mechanism, should be 
recognized as more dangerous than advantageous; 
and it should be understood that progress can be 
beneficent only if it proceeds with virtual equality in 
all directions or tends to restore an equality that has 
been lost, and so contrives to maintain the balance 
of civilization. 

In nature, the species that evolve most rapidly are 
often the soonest to perish. Whereas innumerable 
varieties of mammals—bears, tigers, elephants, rhi- 
noceroses, and others—have disappeared during 
comparatively recent times, yet creatures of lower 
organization and arrested evolution, such as amcebas, 
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mollusks, and jellyfishes, have persisted virtually or 
entirely unchanged since ancient geologic ages. The 
explanation is perhaps that these animals, having 
reached a stage in which they and their environment 
were in perfect equilibrium, had no further need of 
change, since change could only have made the scales 
lean dangerously awry; while species less exactly 
adjusted to their environment owed their progress 
only to the search for a stability they could not find. 
In the same way, much of the progress of modern 
civilization may be due to the quest for an unattain- 
able stability, even though present-day changes, 
being made at random and without regard for their 
effect upon civilization as a whole, tend to unbalance 
civilization and to make it so topheavy that it is daily 
in greater danger of collapsing. 

The most marked disproportion, during the last 
few centuries, has arisen from the fact that economic 
and political institutions have advanced only at a 
snail’s pace whereas science has gone forward liter- 
ally like the lightning. Contrast the world of to- 
day, let us say, with the world of a few hundred years 
ago, a world in which printing was unknown and in 
which bows and arrows and coats of mail constituted 
the accepted implements of warfare, in which the 
wind hauled all ocean-going ships, and horses were 
the swiftest sources of land transportation, while 
from China to England not a tool was operated 
otherwise than by hand, and there was no method of 
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communication swifter than the ancient semaphore. 
Now consider what it meant when virtually over- 
night (for half a dozen centuries are little more than 
a day in the story of mankind) this crude world, in 
which science had not advanced markedly since the 
discovery of iron some thousands of years before, 
suddenly found itself in control not only of the titanic 
forces of steam and electricity, but of almost incon- 
ceivably effective methods of communicating both 
the printed and the spoken word throughout the 
planet, of riding beneath the waves and over the 
clouds and of tunneling under cities and through 
mountains, of bottling up sound and storing energy 
and manufacturing projectiles that would fly through 
miles of space and deal death to invisible foes. Was 
it not natural that such a world, like a child with a 
new and extraordinary toy, should lose its head in 
the exultation of its freshly won powers? that it 
should take no care to see that those powers devel- 
oped slowly and symmetrically, or that they imposed 
no unbearable strain upon the social structure? 
Finding themselves acquiring a vast and unexpected 
dominion over the universe of nature, would men 
even pause to consider that perhaps they were for- 
feiting control over the social universe? that, as their 
command over science increased, their grip on the 
lever of society relaxed, and that for every new scien- 
tific attainment a new social ill was likely to ariser 
Madly, with the naive eagerness of an Aladdin 
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suddenly realizing the powers of -his wonderful 
lamp, the modern world has been ordering the genii 
of science to do its capricious will; it has been de- 
creeing that gorgeous palaces of jeweled luxury be 
built, only to be battered down or left to crumble 
upon the desert sands; it has commanded that the 
smokestacks of industry and the skyscrapers of busi- 
ness enterprise be reared in a day, though their 
shadows mantle thousands in perpetual gloom and 
their fumes blacken the white towers of culture. Re- 
gardless of its effects, science has been fostered and 
encouraged; even though its products be more than 
the world can absorb, those products have been 
poured forth with lavish profusion; and the great 
genie is courted and worshiped even while he 
breathes an invisible fire that scorches half of the 
land he traverses. For the gifts of science are at 
once too numerous and too luxurious for the world’s 
advantage; taken as a whole, they may do as little 
good for mankind as a dozen diamond palaces would 
do for an Aladdin; and what the world at present 
needs above all else is breathing space and time to 
assimilate the contributions of science and to bring 
economic and political institutions into harmony 
with scientific innovations. 

Indeed, civilization presents a spectacle not less 
paradoxical than that of a man who suffers from 
malnutrition because of a superabundance of food— 
a man who cloys himself with so many delicacies that 
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his digestive organs revolt and leave him improperly 
nurtured. Consider the progress of the last century 
and a half: the industrial system, with its revolu- 
tionary changes in the production of goods, had 
barely been inaugurated and men had barely had 
time to effect the crudest and most unsatisfactory 
adjustment to the new conditions, when a worldwide 
reorganization of transportation facilities occurred, 
and thousands of miles shrunk into hundreds from 
the point of view of accessibility. Accompanying 
this advance in transportation, methods were discov- 
ered for transmitting messages almost simultaneously 
over the ocean and across whole continents; and the 
combined result of all these changes was that our 
planet, which once had been divided into racial and 
territorial units as distinct as the component stars of 
a constellation, lost much of its former heterogeneity 
and for all practical purposes was reduced to one 
tenth its former size, so that the men of Australia 
were as near to the men of England as they had once 
been to those of Japan, while the Atlantic Ocean pre- 
sented scarcely more of a barrier between the nations 
than once had been imposed by the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

But how did the world react to the conquest of 
distance and the consequent contraction of space? 
Were institutions revised, international barriers re- 
moved, economic and political codes transformed in, 
order to meet the modified conditions? Did the 
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nations, or any of the nations, make an intelligent 
attempt to understand their altered situation? did 
they delegate commissions to study the effects of vital 
innovations, to restrain them when they came too 
fast to be absorbed, or to extend them when their 
extension alone could preserve the international bal- 
ance? When transportation became so rapid as to 
permit the general consumption of commodities half 
a world away from their distributing point, did the 
nations enter into a general pact providing for such 
free trade as would encourage the production of 
goods where goods could be produced most effh- 
ciently? when instruments of military aggression 
become so deadly that there was fear for the safety 
of whole civilian populations as well as of vast fight- 
ing units, did the nations contrive to prevent the 
manufacture and use of those new weapons threaten- 
ing general disaster? and when the pressure of popu- 
lation in certain countries became so severe as to 
portend disturbances both internal and international, 
was there any concerted effort to introduce measures 
for the intelligent limitation of population or for the 
settlement of the tenantless regions of the earth? 
Alas! we must admit that man, despite all his self- 
recognized sagacity, has made no more than the most 
blundering and childish attempts to solve the gi- 
gantic problems piling up upon him; that each 
added innovation has found him flapping vain wings 
more vainly in the dark, fatuously folding his arms 
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and naively trusting that somehow all would come 
out well. Like one who sits drowsing beneath a 
leaning tower, he has been content to believe that 
the structure would never fall because it had never 
fallen yet; and he has blithely closed his eyes to the 
fact that each new wind of scientific innovation 
makes the building lean even more perilously awry. 
How ironic that man, who has not yet adapted him- 
self to inventions introduced more than a hundred 
years ago, has been contriving a host of even more 
extraordinary inventions during the century just 
gone by! that the machine process, now half a dozen 
generations old, still claims innumerable women and 
children as its victims, not to speak of hordes of over- 
worked men, and millions converted to mechanistic 
standards of life! and that, while the problems cre- 
ated by industrialism and modern transportation are 
international in scope, we are attempting to solve 
them only on the most narrow nationalistic lines! 
Old theories of international intercourse—theories 
prevalent when India was six months removed from 
England, and when a journey from New York to 
Boston required prolonged preparations and con- 
siderable fortitude and daring—still govern the 
minds of men to-day, and militate against the adjust- 
ment of problems inconceivable two centuries ago; 
old doctrines of private property and individualism 
and of the relation of employer and employee—doc- 
trines applicable when laborers worked in groups of 
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two and three for a master with whom they had con- 
tinual personal relations—still molder in the brains 
of legislators and restrain the hands of judges who 
attempt to solve the problems of to-day as they would 
have solved the problems of Cromwell’s time. And 
until we conquer this point of view—the point of 
view that refuses to reconcile fact with theory, and 
to recognize the altered physical basis of questions 
both domestic and international—we are not likely 
to overcome the growing disproportion of civiliza- 
tion, or to make possible the healthy assimilation of 
the hitherto indigestible contributions of scientists 
and inventors. 

Whether we would have it so or not, the real gov- 
erning forces of the world to-day are the scientific 
innovations of the last century or two. Their action 
in many respects is subterranean, but none the less it 
is decisive; and, despite all the flimsy barriers man 
may erect, the nations are being drawn continually 
closer together. For science has come to be interna- 
tional even though economics and politics keep their 
heads concealed behind the pasteboard bulwarks of 
national lines; science has grown to be the property 
of all the nations, and new scientific discoveries are 
immediately and inevitably internationalized; and 
it is far more true now that new inventions must 
speedily become the possession of all peoples than 
in the days when the Mongols first brought gun- 
powder to Europe or when the European taught the 
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American aborigine the advantages of horses, rifles, 
and whisky. Were inventions confined to the coun- 
try of their origin—were the steamboat utilized only 
by the United States, the locomotive only by Eng- 
land, and wireless telegraphy only by Italy—the 
effect of science would be to increase rather than to 
diminish the gulfs between nation and nation, except 
in so far as it would expedite the conquest of the un- 
scientific peoples by the scientifically endowed; but 
since, under present conditions, any great wave of 
scientific advance sends its ripples and reverberations 
to the very corners of the earth, science stands forth 
as the modern Atlas supporting on its shoulders all 
of the continents and all of the seas, yet incidentally 
shaking the world so violently that nations formerly 
remote find themselves virtual neighbors and peoples 
once distinct are forced toward a new unity that 
resolves itself out of the new chaos of the industrial 
revolution. 

The natural tendency of recent inventions is 
toward the leveling of economic barriers and the 
establishment of perfect freedom of international 
intercourse, for science has transformed the world 
literally into one great country even though that 
country be seamed and threaded by a network of arti- 
ficial lines. The only logical parallel to interna- 
tional science is an international economic system, 
a system based upon a general recognition of the 
underlying laws accompanying scientific innovation, 
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and upon an attempt to bridge the disparity between 
those laws and the clumsy treaties and statutes passed 
on by legislators and diplomatists. In the absence of 
such an attemipt, the world to-day is in a position 
akin to that in which the United States would be 
were each of its forty-eight component units sover- 
eign and independent, endowed with full powers of 
regulating immigration, commerce, and warfare, and 
animated by that jealousy, suspicion and hatred 
which self-respecting states feel bound to entertain 
toward their neighbors. Let us suppose, for ex- 
ample, that no goods could pass from New York 
to New Jersey without being subject to a heavy tariff; 
that no train could run from Iowa to Nebraska with- 
out being stopped and inspected by custom officials; 
that no man could change his dwelling-place from 
Ohio to Indiana without forfeiting his citizenship 
and being compelled to take out papers of naturaliza- 
tion; that the traveler from Maine to California 
would not only have to have a passport but would 
have to be prepared for a dozen changes in the cur- 
rency in the course of his journey; that Montana 
might at any time break off diplomatic relations with 
Idaho, that New York might declare war on Massa- 
chusetts and invade the neutral territory of Connecti- 
cut, or that Alabama and Georgia might jeopardize 
the peace of Florida by forming a defensive alliance 
against North Carolina and Virginia! 

Impossible! one will say. Utterly impossible! 
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Under such conditions, business would be paralyzed! 
the energies of the people would be absorbed by 
internal bickerings! and political disturbances might 
checkmate progress or even dynamite civilization 
itself! All very true—yet such conditions do exist, 
and on a much larger scale than if they affected 
America alone. For the world to-day is in much the 
position in which the United States would be were 
California and Nevada, Illinois and Kentucky each 
to strive independently for individual ends; the 
world to-day is in much the plight of an anthill in 
which each ant is toiling only for itself. Obviously, 
in the case of the United States, a unifying national 
government is essential; obviously, the conditions of 
travel and of the transportation of freight, of manu- 
facturing and of all forms of business and social in- 
tercourse, demand that there be no economic or 
political barriers between the states; and while the 
establishment of such barriers might benefit the few 
at the expense of the many, certainly no one could 
advocate their erection without being denounced as a 
madman. In the same way, if all the economic for- 
tifications were once down among the nations, no one 
would be likely to seek their reconstruction, since 
they constitute the prison-walls of progress and are 
no more necessary in the world at large than within 
the United States. 

Just as New York must rely upon Kansas and Cali- 
fornia for her food supplies while the latter states 
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in their turn receive the products of New York facto- 
ries, so the nations have come to be mutually depen- 
dent for their stores of vital commodities: England 
would quickly starve were it not for the beef and 
grain of South America and of Australia, while 
South America and Australia look to Great Britain 
for manufactured articles they do not themselves pro- 
duce. Yet things were not always thus: there was a 
time when each country was fully self-supporting; 
when there was no division of labor, no specialization 
of industry among the nations, so that England raised 
all the wheat she required, Germany manufactured 
enough for herself alone, and foreign trade repre- 
sented but a commercial auxiliary that might every- 
where have been dispensed with without disaster. 
But, just as modern industry has tended to narrow the 
work of individuals and to make the “jack-of-all- 
trades” an anomaly, so it has gradually contrived to 
render the commercial contribution of each country 
more specific and limited, so that the people of one 
land devote themselves, let us say, largely to the 
manufacture of cotton fabrics while their neighbors 
are noted for their iron and steel products; and agri- 
culture is still the chief support of certain nations 
whereas others are becoming increasingly industrial. 

Thus, in spite of all artificial barriers to economic 
intercourse, the world is to a certain extent adapting 
itself to the new international order imposed by 
modern science. But it is adapting itself only as a 
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man with his hands tied might adapt himself to the 
demands of life; it has little freedom of movement, 
and natural laws are impeded in the most arbitrary 
and shortsighted manner. Were it not for the dis- 
couragement of national economic restrictions, every 
commodity would be produced in that region where 
it could be created most efficiently; there would be 
no tendency toward the cultivation of oranges in 
Labrador or of dates in New Jersey; and the neces- 
sities of life would be brought forth in greater abun- 
dance and distributed with less effort than ever before 
in the world’s history. But at present we are con- 
fronted with the paradox that, while all the sub- 
conscious forces in operation among the nations 
recognize the new order and seek adjustment to it, 
yet most of the conscious forces are secretly or openly 
opposed to it; and men who consume wheat from 
plains thousands of miles away or refrigerated beef 
from halfway round the earth, still speak as though 
the economic affairs of the world can be decided on 
strictly nationalistic lines and as though each nation 
were isolated by a desert across which no communi- 
cation is possible. It would not be more absurd, 
indeed, if private individuals in crowded communi- 
ties should claim the right to act as they pleased 
regardless of their neighbors: if it were considered 
proper to browbeat and intimidate a storekeeper in 
order to get the goods cheaply, or legal to set one’s 
house on fire in order to be rid of it in the easiest 
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way. If the mythical Chinese mentioned in Charles 
Lamb’s famous story might permissibly have burnt 
down their huts as a means of roasting pork, so might 
primitive nations legitimately put their houses to the 
torch without consulting their neighbors, for the 
smoke of their fires would not blacken their neigh- 
bors’ land; but modern nations, as the penalty of 
their civilization, are compelled to use more caution 
and consideration, for if they allow their fellow 
nations to be overshadowed by the fumes they brew, 
they themselves may be overshadowed in retaliation. 

So true is this that one may hazard the suggestion 
that there no longer exists an entity such as a self- 
complete and sovereign state. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, are no longer entirely independent; except 
in the case of the most primitive and undisciplined 
communities, each state is subject to international 
economic laws that operate as powerfully and as 
unalterably as the lightning and the tides; and 
attempted violation of those laws can result only in 
disaster, just as defiance of the principles of gravita- 
tion must lead to the injury or death of aman. We 
may cry out against those laws, but they will throttle 
us; we may assume to scorn them, but they will rise 
about us on all sides like impassable walls; and if we 
seek to follow our own counsel, we will merely be 
waging a war against ourselves. How can the 
United States, for example, claim to be entirely sov- 
ereign and independent of Europer—a failure in 
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Europe’s food supply will raise prices in America, 
an increase in the French or British navy (were there 
no treaty to the contrary) would probably cause an 
enlargement in America’s fleet, while a revolution in 
Russia or Germany would at once show its effects on 
the American stock exchange. Or how can Great 
Britain, to take another instance, believe herself 
altogether free?—should the world’s transportation 
facilities be crippled, or should her colonies and 
America refuse to trade with her, she would face 
the certainty of starvation; and external economic 
laws would rule her more inexorably than internal 
political regulations ever could. 

It is perhaps a recognition of the overwhelming 
power of economic principles that makes men reluc- 
tant to bend too completely to their sway. England 
inefficiently producing her own food supply would 
be safer although poorer than England importing 
that food supply efficiently produced elsewhere; and 
the security that attends a state of economic self- 
sufficiency may be one of the primary factors urging 
men to combat as long as possible the new interna- 
tional economic order. And at this point we can 
observe one of the fundamental incongruities of the 
whole system, one of the severest maladjustments 
resulting from the revolutionary rapidity of recent 
changes: for whereas in one direction the welfare of 
the nations demands that they accept without reserva- 
tion the principles of free economic intercourse, yet 
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in another direction those very principles tend to 
make the nations so interdependent as to threaten 
certain of them with starvation in the event of war. 
In other words, the modern military system is 
adapted only to those medieval conditions whereby 
each community was self-supporting; and since the 
new economic régime is not likely to be supplanted 
but is daily fastening itself more firmly upon the 
world, the only way to overcome the inconsistency 
and to restore the international equilibrium is to 
abolish the military system with all that it implies: 
to make the warlike initiative of the various nations 
impossible, and to safeguard the new international 
order by eliminating the menace of political brigand- 
age. This is by no means an easy task, but unless it 
is accomplished whole nations may be submerged 
because of their necessary economic reliance upon 
their neighbors, and the fate of mankind itself may 
hang in the balance. 

The whole situation appears even more ironic and 
paradoxical when one recalls that, while the fear of 
war is one of the chief architects of economic bar- 
riers between nations, yet economic barriers are 
themselves among the leading causes of war. If 
there be any economic motive in warfare (and au- 
thorities incline strongly to the belief that there is), 
such a motive is born of the trading advantages 
which certain nations enjoy over others, advantages 
which are maintained by various artificial restric- 
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tions and which would disappear were those restric- 
tions removed. And with the disappearance of the 
peculiar advantages enjoyed by certain nations and 
the consequent bequeathing of those advantages upon 
all nations, one of the main reasons for conflict would 
be eliminated. In this connection, it is well to 
remember that relative gain for.a particular country 
is frequently preferred by politicians to absolute gain 
for all countries; that in the international economic 
competition it is ordinarily considered more im- 
portant to outdistance one’s neighbor even while 
moving at a snail’s pace than to run neck and neck 
with him at the wind’s rate; and thus, to use a 
homely illustration, some nations would be willing 
to flounder in the mud up to the hips so long as their 
rivals might bury themselves up to the shoulders. 
But, as one might anticipate, those engulfed up to 
the shoulders by foreign economic regulations might 
not be altogether content, and their dissatisfaction 
might find vent in those antagonisms that lead to war- 
fare. If, for example, Russia had need of a warm- 
water port and wished to negotiate with Turkey for 
access to such a harbor, it would be entirely to the 
world’s advantage that she gain her wish, for thereby 
the products of northern wheat fields might find their 
way to the hungry millions of the earth; but if Tur- 
key, actuated by a designing rivalry, should refuse 
Russia’s request and thereby doom the great Slavic 
empire to economic stagnation, the result might be 
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a hatred, a smoldering discontent, and a growing 
economic pressure that would eventually stimulate 
Russia to take by force that which she could not 
acquire by negotiation. 

Were perfect freedom of economic intercourse 
established among the nations, there would be no 
reason for imperialism or for the policy of national 
agegrandizement that imperialism implies. Great 
empires represent merely the fruition of the desire 
for advantages military and economic—but pri- 
marily economic; and there is no conceivable reason 
why any state should wish to develop into an empire 
other than to secure commercial opportunities its 
competitors lack. With the exception of a few places 
such as Gibraltar and islands valuable as coaling 
stations, colonies tend to be a military impediment 
rather than a gain, so that most great empires prob- 
ably would speedily dissolve were their commercial 
foundations undermined. And their dissolution, un- 
questionably, would be a boon to the entire world, 
and not least of all to the nations burdened with 
maintaining them; for they neither fulfill any need 
nor give promise of fulfilling any need; they are 
founded frequently upon an ambition inordinate and 
selfish as that of a Napoleon without Napoleon’s 
range of vision; they represent plutocracy on a 
national scale, plutocracy that plunders the weaker 
people much as the despots of the dollar everywhere 
plunder the weak; they are constant breeders of dis- 
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sension and provokers of warfare since they upset 
the economic balance of the nations and pervert the 
natural laws of international economics for their own 
shortsighted gain. Most of the great empires of the 
modern Occident are still no more than a few 
decades old, but they owe their origin largely to the 
tactics of the highwayman, to the forcible seizure of 
vast territories in Africa and in Eastern Asia—and 
they can continue to exist only if they continue to arm 
themselves with the growling pugnacity of the 
grizzly bear. By withdrawing all international eco- 
nomic barriers, therefore, we would be accomplish- 
ing an inestimable good if we did no more than to 
discourage imperialism. 

While reason loudly urges the adoption of an inter- 
national economic system, a unified international 
currency and general free trade, prejudice and emo- 
tion oppose them with all the vehemence responsible 
for the usual precedence of passion over intelligence 
in the world’s affairs. Indeed, the conflict between 
the new international order and national ambitions, 
suspicions and jealousies is one of the primary causes 
not only of the growing disproportion in civilization 
but of the disruption that threatens when the dis- 
parity between natural requirements and artificial 
regulations becomes unbearable. Something of the 
tribal spirit has entered like an evil wind into inter- 
national politics, something of the fear of the tribes- 
man for his clan’s welfare and his greed for the 
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clan’s advancement, something of the religion of 
race and of the self-sufficient egotism that induced 
the Israelites of old to regard themselves as the 
“chosen people” and to exalt their depredations as 
holy because they had the favor of Jehovah. It 
would seem that each nation to-day would make of 
itself a modern Israel, and elevate itself above all its 
neighbors because it has the good will of the reigning 
deity; and this spirit of national pride and glory, this 
tendency of peoples to overestimate their own worth 
while underestimating that of their neighbors, is 
one of the greatest foes of an international economic 
order. So long as any nation is obsessed with the 
idea of its own inherent superiority, so long as any 
nation craves preéminence for itself at the expense 
of its competitors, so long will the conception of 
internationalism prove difficult of acceptance; for 
the endorsement of internationalism by any state 
means the express forfeiture of certain privileges and 
prerogatives; and even though such prerogatives 
may already have been automatically abolished be- 
cause of the new economic relations of the nations, 
yet it is the open recognition of the altered conditions 
that meets with opposition in the desires and preju- 
dices of men. In other words, men like to preserve 
and circulate the fiction of the supremacy of their 
own country; all their instincts and emotions encour- 
age them toward this end, and the glorification of 
their own land is for many persons a projected self- 
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glorification; accordingly, though reason urge co- 
operation with other nations, pride and ambition may 
demand complete isolation; and it is ambition and 
pride that are most likely to be heard with respect. 

Yet, despite a certain clannish spirit doubtless sur- 
viving from the time of wandering tribes, and despite 
a certain inherent tendency to seek the exaltation of 
the particular group among whom one happens to 
live, it is unquestionable that many of the prejudices 
militating against internationalism are artificially 
stimulated. Politicians, seeking no goal more lofty 
than popularity and personal advancement, have a 
habit of preaching national exclusiveness; militar- 
ists preach it by the method of the bayonet, by organi- 
zations of combatants and of ex-combatants, and by 
compulsory training wherever possible; diplomats 
and statesmen encourage it by imposing crushing 
terms on vanquished foes, and strengthen it by striv- 
ing forcibly to stamp it out among the enemy; and 
“Fourth of July” orators and writers of flamboyant 
patriotic articles and editorials all too frequently 
combine to darken the cause of internationalism. 

If it seem a little anomalous that the emotions and 
prejudices of men should act as controlling levers 
among modern nations, it must be remembered that 
the existing international system came into being at 
a time when the guidance of emotion was much less 
dangerous than at present, when international prob- 
lems were far less numerous and far less complex 
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than to-day. The modern state, in a word, ante- 
dates modern science; the present system of diplo- 
macy is older than rapid transportation and the 
nation-binding inventions; consequently, the pre- 
vailing conception of international relations is a cen- 
tury or more behind the times and is adapted only to 
the world of our great-great-grandparents; while 
diplomacy as it is ordinarily practiced represents 
nothing more nor less than the attempt to govern the 
twentieth century by the standards of the eighteenth. 
No effort has been made to reconcile the opposing 
facts that the activities of men are now necessarily 
international and that their political allegiance re- 
mains strictly national; it has not been sufficiently 
recognized that the personal as well as the humani- 
tarian interests of men are now international, and 
that even from the most selfish point of view the fate 
of remote peoples is important. Yet daily, though 
our political and economic institutions lag genera- 
tions behind the new inventions, science leaps for- 
ward with great strides and bounds, so that we seem 
continually further from making the indispensable 
adjustment. Devices such as the aeroplane and the 
submarine, for example, are in themselves sufficient 
to revise political theory, since they imply that the 
possession of land no longer guarantees complete con- 
trol of it—yet what are we to expect if the world as 
a whole continues blithely oblivious to the existence 
of the submarine and the aeroplane and other no less 
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deadly contrivances, and endeavors to regulate its 
affairs as though we were still living in the days of 
the catapult and the Pheenician galley? 

There is only one remedy, if the strain is not to 
grow to the breaking-point. Some way must be 
found for diverting the creative energies of men 
from scientific into social spheres; some method must 
be discovered for reconstructing the economic and 
political fabric both within the nations and among 
them; and that fabric must be brought into har- 
mony with the conditions imposed by scientific ad- 
vances. Whereas the last few decades have been 
characterized by a feverish and prodigious scientific 
activity, the decades to come must be characterized 
by a social activity no less stupendous and incessant. 
Only thus will society be able to assimilate innova- 
tions that have hitherto proved too great for its 
power of absorption; only thus will civilization 
regain its balance and avert the danger of being over- 
loaded and collapsing. It may be that the adapta- 
tion will not be made, and that science will continue 
to gorge the world with new inventions while social 
progress will not keep pace with the hands of the 
clock; but, if so, the night that ensues will have no 
dawn save one that opens grayly on a ruined civiliza- 
tion, if indeed it does not disclose a world from 
which man has vanished because he had not the wit 
to put his house in order. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE UNFIT 


ET us now return briefly to the Brontosaurus and 

his gigantic brethren of some millions of years 
ago. In the preceding chapters we have discussed 
all the known causes of the extinction of these rep- 
tiles and of the great mammals that followed them to 
oblivion in later ages; and we have endeavored to 
determine whether the same forces of extermination 
may not be at work among men. While, in general, 
we have found that those forces have clear counter- 
parts in the human world, yet may not the highly 
artificial conditions of society be fraught with 
destructive tendencies that find no more than the 
faintest parallel among animals? may there not be 
powerful agencies of extinction bred of that pecul- 
iar, intricate, and largely unnatural thing we call 
civilization? Speaking in generalizations, one might 
reduce the causes of the extinction of species, as of 
their origin, largely to a single heading: natural 
selection; one might confine one’s self to saying that, 
since the stage of nature presents a continuous strug- 
gle for “the survival of the fittest,” it is the unfit type, 
like the unfit individual, that is eliminated; and one 
might not without reason inquire whether, among 
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men, the process has not been reversed, so that it is 
the unfit that are perpetuated. Consider the Bronto- 
saurus: there is cause for believing that for a while 
it vegetated in luxury, so that there was little ques- 
tion of the survival of the fittest, and the laws of 
natural selection withdrew temporarily to the back- 
ground. The weaker individuals, conceivably, may 
have survived along with the stronger, and propa- 
gated their kind; those slain by foes may have been 
largely the victims of chance, and the race, under the 
stimulus of easy conditions of life, may have lost a 
power of resistance it once possessed, so that when 
the struggle once more became severe and natural 
selection was again the dominant influence for life 
or death, the species may have found itself unable to 
endure the strain, and consequently unable to survive. 

Whether or not such was the case with the Bronto- 
saurus is pure conjecture, but it appears more than 
likely that such may be the case with man. Cer- 
tainly, the laws of natural selection do not operate 
among men as completely as among animals, and 
assuredly those laws are vastly transformed even 
when they do operate; and the tendency of civiliza- 
tion, while salutary in some directions, has undoubt- 
edly been disastrous in others. We have already 
seen, for example, that the automatic machine, by 
making intelligence in the worker unnecessary, 
places a premium on mental limitation and fosters 
the moron; we have observed, furthermore, that 
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humanitarian measures, by preserving the imbecile 
and making it possible for him to perpetuate his 
kind, may have a noxious effect on the race. Mil- 
lions who would be eliminated under natural condi- 
tions are protected by civilization, men physically 
frail, morally diseased, and mentally feeble; and 
while no one can legitimately object to the shielding 
of individuals from conditions of life they cannot 
meet or to the taming of nature “red in tooth and 
claw,” yet the lover of mankind certainly cannot 
desire to see inferior strains mingle with the racial 
current. But the tendency of civilization, unfortu- 
nately, is to favor those at the bottom of the ladder 
from the point of view of fitness, and to make condi- 
tions of life difficult or impossible for those at the 
top. 

Throughout the course of history and even in pre- 
historic times there has been a process of artificial 
selection tending to eliminate the fittest individuals. 
We have already seen how tradition stereotypes the 
institutions of barbaric peoples, so that those who do 
not conform to the established ways of thought, be 
the dissenters never so original or brilliant, are re- 
jected along with the human culls. In other words, 
early in the history of mankind there arises a phe- 
nomenon that may be known as fraditional selection, 
the selection of the average, custom-bound men and 
women at the expense of the most daring and dis- 
tinguished minds; and this process, though it doubt- 
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less dates back to the earliest human communities, 
has never been entirely dormant; and thus we find 
that in every age the non-conformers have been pun- 
ished or destroyed, whether they happened to be reli- 
gious heretics, political rebels, or military “slackers.” 
Even at the present time, traditional selection plays 
an important role in human life; men seem to trust 
most readily those who adhere rigidly to the accepted 
dogmas, while the scorner of convention is every- 
where under suspicion; new ideas are generally dis- 
trusted, and make their way with the most laborious 
slowness into the public mind; and if one would be 
convinced that old superstitions are tenacious and 
new beliefs unwelcome, one need only remember the 
puerile protests that even at this late date are being 
made against the evolutionary concept. And if ideas 
that diverge from the ordinary are under a constant 
shadow of prejudice, men who depart from type are 
likewise at a disadvantage; a materialistic society, 
such as we find in modern America, is apt to be a 
little contemptuous of its poets and artists unless they 
chance to have large bank accounts; a capitalistic 
community will be likely to be hostile if not openly 
intolerant to all opponents of capitalism; while a 
nation at war will have no hesitation in meting out 
imprisonment or death even to the most passionately 
sincere of pacifists. In every case, the tendency of 
traditional selection is toward the preservation of the 
ordinary and the rejection of the extraordinary, 
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toward the protection of the mean and the destruc- 
tion of the extreme; and while its effect is not wholly 
ruinous since it casts out the grossly inferior along 
with the markedly superior, yet it differs from nat- 
ural selection in that it discourages rather than stimu- 
lates adaptations favorable to the race, and is in itself 
sufficient to prevent the continuous march of the 
human type toward something physically more per- 
fect and mentally higher. 

Another form of artificial selection powerful in 
the past and potent even to-day is that which occurs 
in warfare. The conflict of nations can in no sense 
be compared to that contest of species which is the 
incessant occupation of nature, for in nature it is the 
fittest that survive while the weaklings are elimi- 
nated; among men, on the other hand, it is too fre- 
quently the weaklings that survive while the fittest 
are eliminated. The Nervii, a barbarous tribe con- 
quered by Ceasar after a desperate life-and-death 
struggle, may have been man for man more than the 
peers of the Roman victors, and may have been cap- 
able of propagating a race superior to the Romans; 
yet the unequal odds of the battle, the numerical 
strength of the invaders, their unscrupulous strategy 
and their better training in military tactics, may have 
been sufficient to turn the tide and to give the vic- 
tory to men inherently inferior. Whether or not 
such was the case in this particular engagement, it 
certainly has been true in innumerable wars ancient 
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and modern; and when one considers, for example, 
how many of the cities of antiquity were plundered 
by invaders and what untold thousands of civilians 
were put to the sword or sold into slavery, one can- 
not but surmise that often a superior race was van- 
quished or exterminated because of numerical 
weakness or inexpertness in military tactics. Indeed, 
one knows this to have been the case: the Greeks 
unquestionably excelled their Roman captors men- 
tally, and at one time the Greek slaves constituted 
perhaps the most cultured element of Roman so- 
ciety; and out of all the thousands slain and enslaved 
not only in Greece but in Carthage, in Babylonia, 
in Nineveh, in Gaul, in Egypt, in Spain, in Italy, 
in Judea, in Pheenicia, and at a hundred other points 
of the ancient world, there were doubtless hordes 
that perished though they were better qualified to 
endure than those other hordes that survived; and 
one cannot but conclude that military organization 
and the sheer might of numbers were more impor- 
tant factors in survival than any inherent fitness, so 
that the process of selection became blind and hap- 
hazard as the blows of the lightning that shatter one 
great oak while sparing its neighbor and that avoid 
an aged imbecile to strike a helpless child. 

If this was true in ancient times, it certainly is no 
less the case to-day. Modern warfare, as we have 
observed in the chapter on mental limitation, follows 
no principle of selection other than that of the sur- 
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vival of the unfit and the lucky; it favors him who 
has the good fortune not to collide with the bullets, 
but mercilessly destroys him who chances to interfere 
with a flying shell. Consider the conditions of a 
modern battle, conducted by hundreds of thousands 
of men who rarely if ever see their foes: some are 
slain by poison gas, which certainly makes no dis- 
crimination between the genius and the dolt; others 
are killed by bombs from above, machine gun fire, 
and bursting shrapnel, which obviously do not pause 
in their flight to single out men of inferior breed; 
and still others fall victims to submarines which 
drown warriors and non-combatants by the shipload, 
to mines that explode upon the battlefield and anni- 
hilate all who happen to be in the vicinity, or to 
bayonet charges made in a dash of madness (even 
of drug-induced stupefaction or of alcoholic frenzy) 
that turns men temporarily into infuriated beasts. 
Assuredly, none of these methods of aggression are 
nicely calculated to make life any safer for a Socrates 
or an Apollo than for the roué or the idiot; one law, 
and one only, governs the destinies of individuals 
upon the battlefield, and that is the law of chance; 
he who survives may offer up his thanks to the God- 
dess of Good Luck, while he that perishes has failed 
to win the favor of that deity. And by the will of 
that capricious goddess it is determined whether the 
scores of potential poets, statesmen and philosophers 
that go forth to war shall come back alive and well, 
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or whether they shall leave their bones to molder 
among the nameless remains of a million comrades 
upon the charred and battered battlefield. 

In so far as the law of chance is relaxed, it places 
the man of superior qualities under a handicap. 
Thus, as we have seen, the officers of lower rank are 
exposed to greater risks in modern warfare than are 
the privates, since they must take the lead in all 
charges and moreover are the target of enemy sharp- 
shooters; thus, again, those selected or even volunteer- 
ing for particularly hazardous exploits are fre- 
quently those of especial keenness of mind or unusual 
agility of body. More important still, however, is 
the fact, already referred to, that in the original selec- 
tion the markedly inferior men were exempted from 
military service; those suffering from any grave 
mental or physical impairment—the deaf and dumb, 
the insane, the imbeciles—are necessarily spared the 
perils of field service and consequently are free to 
survive and perpetuate their kind. As a result, we 
find that the selection wrought by warfare is in 
curious contrast to the selection of nature: it is the 
weakest elements of the population that suffer the 
lowest casualties, and the strongest that pay the 
heaviest penalty; those that reach the firing line are 
somewhat above the average of the nation, and, of 
these, the most capable sustain the greatest losses; 
and the actual distribution of those losses and the 
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final selection of the victims is determined by the 
unsteady hand of chance. 

That warfare tends to reject the fit and preserve 
the unfit has been demonstrated by many conflicts 
ancient and modern. In passing, we may mention 
the Peloponnesian War, which, as we have already 
noted, is believed to have been largely responsible 
for the decline of ancient Greece through destroying 
the flower of the Hellenic youth; likewise, we may 
refer to the Napoleonic Wars, which certainly re- 
duced the physique of the average Frenchman and 
perhaps dwarfed his mentality correspondingly. In 
1789 it was found that the average military height in 
France was 1.65 meters; in 1832, when Napoleon was 
no more and the devastation he had wrought was 
already a part of history, the average height was 
only 1.56 meters; in other words, the average man 
was something like three and a half inches shorter 
than his predecessor of less than two generations be- 
fore. It is evident that it would not take many such 
eras of conflict to stunt a race permanently, if not to 
send it hobbling on its way to the tomb. 

No less important than military selection is eco- 
nomic selection, an anomalous process whose direct 
action is diametrically opposed to its indirect. In 
our highly commercial society, money is the criterion 
of survival, as strength and adroitness are in the 
world of nature; and good fortune and mediocrity 
are two of the chief prerequisites to success. The 
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man blessed with a large inheritance of course wins 
in the race for survival even before he begins; he 
who gains a fortune by an unexpected turn of the 
stock exchange likewise takes his place among the 
world’s favorite sons; and the most coveted prizes go 
to him whose business talent is intensified by the 
absence of all extraneous ability. Indeed, men to- 
day survive on the basis of financial stability rather 
than of physical strength or intellectual keenness; 
the ability to build up a bank account is more nec- 
essary than the genius to create a masterpiece of 
painting or poetry; and aptitude in increasing one’s 
bank balance is more important than a thoroughgo- 
ing education or than the power to reason correctly. 
Art and literature may be tolerated by the masses 
of the people, but business is openly applauded; he 
who deals in abstract ideas or who fashions things 
of beauty may be suffered to endure, but he who 
founds a large department store is universally ad- 
mired; and a faculty for manipulating words or col- 
ors is far more likely to be lost than the capacity to 
become a Napoleon of stocks and bonds. Since 
money is not only the staff that supports life but the 
scepter before which men fling themselves as slaves 
and the wand that commands the genii of the earth 
and air and water, it is not remarkable that the suc- 
cess men worship and reward is financial rather 
than artistic or intellectual; and since the potential 
power of gold is constantly growing, since a modern 
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Rockefeller might put his millions to a myriad uses 
that a Crassus could not have known in old Rome, 
it is not surprising that the reverence for things 
pecuniary becomes daily more sharply accentuated. 
Though gold may be likened to an idol before which 
men pray, an idol of wood or metal dignified with 
no touch of the spiritual, it is none the less a deity 
with the power of choosing among men, of sifting 
the commercial from the non-commercial, the ruth- 
less from the humane, the unscrupulous from the 
honorable; and those whose sole principle is an un- 
principled self-seeking are favored in the contest, 
while those who are conscientious or magnanimous 
are handicapped, and are frequently eliminated be- 
cause the process of selection favors the self-centered 
practical man, the shrewd seeker after position or 
power, at the expense of the creative artist and the 
idealist. 

This is not to say, of course, that it is only the 
narrowly practical man that can forge ahead in 
the race, or that all such men can forge ahead, or 
that an unselfish or gifted individual can never make 
his talents known. It is to say, however, that eco- 
nomic selection, which is one of the dominant forces 
in modern society, benefits chiefly him whose genius 
is for the manipulation of the dollar and whose 
primary object is self; and it is to imply that a prac- 
tical and talentless man has at least several times the 
chances for survival of a talented and impractical 
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one—one impractical from the point of view of his 
own aggrandizement, though his contribution to so- 
ciety may be particularly valuable. 

But there is another side to the curtain; and the 
individuals profiting from the law of economic selec- 
tion do not correspond exactly with the racial ele- 
ments favored. The accumulation of wealth, which 
is the result of the advantageous operation of eco- 
nomic selection, does not mean the accumulation of 
a numerous progeny; in fact, it means the probability 
of but few descendants, so that, by an ironic justice, 
many a family selected by the laws of society pays the 
penalty by being rejected by the laws of nature. To 
a large extent, accordingly, the low birth rate among 
the wealthy classes tends to restore the equilibrium 
disturbed by economic selection, for it forbids the 
multiplication of an excessively commercial strain. 
But a complete balance is not attainable, since, as 
we have observed, the birth rate among the dis- 
tinctively intellectual elements is excessively low re- 
gardless of wealth or poverty. Therefore the class 
ultimately aided by economic selection is the poorer 
population of average or sub-average intellect, and 
from this class will be recruited the ranks of future 
generations when the economically favored have dis- 
appeared along with the intellectual. 

Whereas in the natural world the struggle is for 
existence itself and the victims are sacrificed only to 
preserve the lives of the victors, in the human 
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world the contest is frequently for power or for the 
abstraction of unlimited millions, and the winner 
may destroy innumerable competitors in return for 
a slight or even imaginary advantage. Among ani- 
mals, it is true, there is a certain amount of needless 
slaughter, as when a terrier will slay a cat it does 
not desire as food or when a fox will wipe out all the 
geese in a barnyard; but such examples are merely 
exceptional, and do not serve to disprove the rule 
that the weak must succumb to the strong only in 
order that the strong may survive. Among men, on 
the other hand, the weak often succumb only be- 
cause they are in the power of the strong and not 
because their destruction is necessary; the laws of 
economic selection are rigid and merciless, and make 
no allowance for him who is unfortunate or com- 
mercially unfit; and while the jungle lion will kill 
the deer only in order to remain alive, the business 
lion will drive thousands to bankruptcy or suicide 
and starve women and children by the horde for no 
reason other than that economic selection is in his 
favor. He who manipulates the grain market and 
wins a fortune by artificially raising the price of food 
can reap no gain proportionate to the sufferings of 
those undergoing privation on his account; he who 
gathers an exorbitant dividend from an excessive 
freight rate can enjoy no benefit equal to the losses 
of the farmers deprived of the very necessities of life; 
and thus, it will be seen, economic selection is a 
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process even more ruthless and cruel than the natural 
selection that reigns among plants and animals. 
Whereas the brutality of nature is not without an 
object, the brutality of human competition is largely 
purposeless; it is illogical, haphazard, and bleakly 
stupid from the point of view of the race; it entails 
vast sacrifices for the sake of minor advantages, and 
stifles a thousand men in order to inflate the vanity 
of one; it is grossly wasteful, and ruinously expen- 
sive, and compels the submergence of many socially 
useful elements for the benefit of a small socially 
dangerous or parasitic group. It represents the 
climax of an individualism such as even the wild 
beasts do not know, since their needs are scanty and 
their capacity for evil sharply limited; it combines 
the selfishness of the jungle with the skill and the 
desires of the civilized, and therefore is deadly in 
a way that natural selection could never be. Unless 
some method be found for restraining the needlessly 
merciless operation of economic selection, the in- 
equalities in civilization and the conflict of the 
classes are certain to be augmented, and the day of 
revolt and disaster will be inevitable as the economic 
conflict is severe. 

The effect of the subversion of the laws of natural 
selection is not only to produce much avoidable 
suffering and to weaken the quality of the race, but 
to shake society at its very foundations by placing 
the incompetents in positions of power. In other 
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words, there is no social selection analogous to the 
natural selection that gives the earth to the tried and 
tested among the animals and plants; the leaders 
among men are chosen by no process proving their 
fitness from the point of view of society, but only 
by the random action of laws demonstrating their 
ability to survive in a highly individualistic world; 
and often the qualities elevating a man above his fel- 
lows in private life are the very traits incapacitating 
him from playing an.able part in public affairs. 
If sheer chance were the cause of his rise, there is 
no reason fot supposing him adapted to the role of 
leader; if a shrewd, grasping selfishness won him a 
material success, there is little probability that he 
will excel in a sphere wherein personal motives 
should be subordinated; and that energetic medioc- 
rity and that consistent ruthlessness that elevate so 
many men in an individual contest are not likely 
to bring them success in dealing with matters of state. 

The lack of an adequate social selection is to be 
noted in almost every sphere of modern life. 
Though absolute monarchies have fallen into dis- 
repute and we no longer believe in the “divine right 
of kings,” yet we still choose our standard-bearers 
by a process as haphazard and irrational as that by 
which the most omnipotent caliph or sultan ever 
came into power. Thus, in place of hereditary po- 
litical privileges, the modern republic still allows 
hereditary privileges of wealth; in place of the 
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prince who wields the scepter because his father 
wielded the scepter before him, it exalts that un- 
crowned lord who shakes the money-bag because his 
sire had a keen commercial instinct. If gold be 
power (and who can deny that it is?) the modern 
world raises many men to commanding positions only 
because they chanced to have parents who could scent 
the dollar as the greyhound scents the hare; it gives 
the keys of magic palaces to commonplace men of 
little initiative and no imagination, and bids them 
take the rare treasures within and use them as they 
will. What priceless opportunities fall, as if from 
heaven, into the hands of the heir to a great fortune! 
what chances to be of service, to employ his powers 
like the powers of a prince to rear enduring monu- 
ments for mankind! All that is required is fore- 
sight, vision, the will to create and the capacity for 
great designs, since the material instruments and the 
mechanical force are already abundantly present— 
yet how many men take advantage of such opportu- 
nities? How many, indeed, can be expected to take 
advantage of them, when wealth is distributed like 
the blows of the lightning, striking one spire and 
_ sparing another for no apparent reason? Some 

wealthy men, it is true, do employ much of their 
fortune beneficently for public ends; but, like the 
benevolent despot, they are the exception rather than 
the rule; and since the inheritance of great riches 
is a matter purely of chance, it is to be expected that 
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a majority of the heirs should represent but the aver- 
age of the population and consequently be incapable 
of handling the funds ably from the public point of 
view. Yet a vast fortune embodies, in a sense, the 
surplus earnings of society, a surplus sometimes won 
at the expense of the drudgery of children and the 
virtual enslavement of men; and for this reason it 
is vital that, if such fortunes be permitted at all, they 
be utilized so as to give back to society that which 
they have taken from it. In order to be so utilized, 
they would have to be in the hands of men of 
marked superiority; yet the present lottery method 
of selection makes such superiority as exceptional as 
political genius is among the kings of the world. 
Occasionally, of course, it happens that a man of 
talent is heir to a fortune and uses that fortune to 
develop his ability. Many of the most celebrated 
authors, for example, have been financially inde- 
pendent; Maeterlinck is one illustration in point, and 
Flaubert is another, and it is difficult to see how the 
latter would have been able to devote five years to 
perfecting a single novel had he not inherited a 
means of subsistence. If he had been compelled, like 
many another gifted man, to fight not only for an 
education for his daily bread, his genius might have 
been confronted with an insuperable obstacle; and, 
on this account, he and others similarly fortunate 
only serve to remind us of the inequalities of the 
process of selection. It is perhaps somewhat trite 
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to remark that more than one Milton may have per- 
ished for lack of a crust and that more than one 
Schubert may have died of want; yet when one re- 
members the struggles even of the acknowledged 
Schuberts and Miltons, one is compelled to confess 
that not only is this statement probably true, but that 
even to,the present day the selection and the elimina- 
tion of genius is determined largely by chance. And 
how incalculable may have been the loss to mankind 
through the wastage of some of its most brilliant 
minds, its ablest teachers and most daring path- 
finders! how often may not chance have singled 
out a mediocrity and rejected a Plato or a Lincoln 
as the world’s leader! how much poorer may hu- 
manity be because some of its potential great men 
were poor in that glittering metal by which we com- 
monly measure success! Were the process of selec- 
tion intrusted to reason instead of to the aimless dice 
of destiny, the intellect of mankind might not be 
squandered as floating seeds are squandered by the 
autumn wind, a few lodging on fertile soil but the 
majority falling on barren sand or rock; instead, men 
of ability might be allotted the parts requiring abil- 
ity, and by their wisdom might save the world from 
its gravest pitfalls. 

Owing both to the financial and industrial system 
and to the extreme differentiation in position and 
function among the various members of society, man 
is divided from man by an inequality of opportunity 
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nowhere paralleled in the natural world. Among 
animals, for example, inborn endowments are all- 
important and there is little if any difference in op- 
portunity among individuals of the same species 
occupying the same territory, so that a fox which ex- 
cels in craft or fleetness may survive, while his slower 
or less sagacious fellow will perish; among men, on 
the other hand, innate qualities may be less significant 
than inherited opportunities or than the handicap of 
birth, so that we find whole classes artificially lifted 
to a material success through no merit of their own, 
while other and greater classes are artificially re- 
pressed and can rise to distinction only by virtue of 
a cyclopean effort. The son of a workingman, 
though he be one of seven children and make his way 
with difficulty through Grammar School while 
swelling the family exchequer by selling newspapers, 
may indeed ultimately be able to support himself 
through High School and even through college; but 
the odds are vastly against him; he is more likely to 
succumb than to survive in the struggle; even if he 
succeeds he may have expended an undue supply of 
vital energy; and at all events his path is a precipi- 
tous one by the side of the level highway followed by 
the commonplace son of a wealthy father. It is 
somewhat as if the few were born upon the heights 
which the many can descry only afar from the deep, 
depressed valleys where they first saw the sun; it is 
somewhat as if the few were born tasting the manna 
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of the gods which the many must seek on desolate 
hillsides and thirsty deserts; and the harsh fates 
that ordered the unequal contest must laugh sar- 
donically to see how strong men fall when the weak 
need not even strive, how the great must wear a 
halter while the puny sit on jeweled chairs, and how 
men are chosen by the class as well as individually 
to be glorious or obscure, while the capricious God- 
dess of Opportunity, like a spoiled and luxury-loving 
woman, distributes her gifts at random in that grave 
process of selection upon which society depends for 
vitality and life. 

Even when this process is apparently directed by 
the human will rather than by the inequalities of 
wealth and of opportunity, it is conducted in an irra- 
tional fashion making the elevation of the incom- 
petent as likely as the recognition of the capable. 
It has been demonstrated, perhaps nowhere better 
than by Frank Exline in his perspicacious volume on 
Politics, that the selection of officials, in a democ- 
racy no less than in an autocracy, is governed by the 
blind and fickle operation of desires bearing no re- 
lation to natural law; that the triumph of the un- 
qualified is as probable as the survival of the fit in 
a political contest because emotion rather than rea- 
son is the arbiter and because the external semblance 
of ability weighs more heavily in the popular mind 
than the intrinsic qualities that distinguish the genius 
from the dullard. Even assuming the absence of 
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corruption in a democracy (and, in view of the his- 
tory of American “machine politics,” oil scandals, 
and the like, that is assuming a great deal), the most 
gifted leaders are not likely to be chosen except by 
chance, for the reason that there exists no system for 
testing the relative abilities of men, for weighing 
one competitor exactly in the scales as against an- 
other, or for ascertaining the independence of view, 
the initiative, the intellectual range or the executive 
qualities of the aspirant for office. Since the exter- 
nal gloss of a man’s manner is likely to be mistaken 
for evidence of ability and since the faculty for con- 
versing genially or haranguing sonorously may carry 
a candidate further than any knowledge or depth of 
insight, we must choose our executives and legis- 
lators almost as if by the chance cutting of the cards, 
almost, like the ancient Athenians, by a free-for-all 
lottery ; and while a Jefferson or a Lincoln will occa- 
sionally come by accident into office, the innocuous 
nonentities will be far more numerous; and we may 
follow the career of each new office-holder as we 
follow the first book of an unheard-of author, for 
great promise and even golden fulfillment may be 
contained there, but more likely only sawdust and 
chaff. 

In no field is the selection of leaders more hap- 
hazard and illogical than in the political; and 
perhaps this fact will account for the universal medi- 
ocrity of the world’s rulers and their universal in- 
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ability to cope with the new international system 
created by the expansion of modern science. What, 
if any, is the remedy, will be one of the topics of 
subsequent chapters; but for the present we shall con- 
fine ourselves to explaining how the conditions ac- 
companying the genesis of society have overturned 
the laws of natural selection and sowed the seeds for 
most of the evils of the world. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE PATCHWORK GROWTH OF SOCIETY 


OMEWHERE in his delectable Connecticut 
Yankee, Mark Twain ironically suggests that a 
race of cats could rule the world as efficiently as its 
kings; that they would be just as capable, just as 
moral, just as worthy of reverence, and withal a great 
deal less troublesome and expensive. While this con- 
ception may strike one as a trifle fantastic, it is per- 
haps not entirely unjustified in view of the actions 
not only of kings, but of rulers, statesmen, and poli- 
ticians in general; and a traveler from Mars or from 
Jupiter, pausing for a bird’s-eye view of human in- 
stitutions, might indeed wonder whether they had 
been designed by cats, if not by parrots, beetles, or 
sheep. For the entire edifice of society, its economic 
foundations and political superstructure, would ap- 
pear bizarre and irregular as the streets of a city 
whose thoroughfares had originally been cowtracks; 
there would seem to be no more order or symmetry 
than on an avenue in which fifteen-story skyscrapers 
alternate with three-story tenements; and the visitor 
from another world, having recovered from his first 
surprise at the leaning tower we call civilization, 
might reasonably inquire what bungler was respon- 
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sible for this clumsy contrivance, and might feel 
tempted to ask whether we had not left the architec- 
ture of the social system to our domestic animals. 

What would particularly impress the native of a 
foreign planet would be the paradox that society 
presents: the fact that, while reason is brightly mir- 
rored by a few of the externals of civilization, yet the 
fabric of the whole bears no relation whatsoever to 
intelligence. Though it is perhaps half a million 
years since the first stooping man-like creature 
haunted the primitive jungle, and though organized 
communities have existed for some scores of cen- 
turies, still the vast lapse of time at man’s disposal 
has not enabled him to practice a rational social 
science, has not taught him to direct the growth of 
society as he would direct the construction of a build- 
ing. During the thousands of years of historic and 
prehistoric development, society has assuredly grown 
both in size and in complexity; but, instead of be- 
ing consciously improved like a great monument 
that, brick by brick, is reared to ultimate perfection, 
it has been piled up like a sand-hill that rises an- 
other inch with each wind-storm, and is the product 
of elemental forces that create and destroy with equal 
unconcern. 

The vital fact to remember is that never, at any 
stage of history, has there been a successful and in- 
telligent attempt to reconstruct society from its 
foundations. Leaving out of account the present 
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movement in Soviet Russia (a movement which has 
not yet passed beyond the experimental stage, and so 
leaves the onlooker in a state of suspended judg- 
ment), society has grown by a process of storm and 
accretion rather than of reasoned plan; the condi- 
tions in no age have been what men deliberately in- 
tended them to be, and in no age have men been 
able intelligently to predict the circumstances of a 
succeeding era. Thus, we of the twentieth century 
find ourselves in an environment unique in history; 
we observe that the systems of production and of dis- 
tribution, the relationships of laborer and employer, 
the position of capital and industry and the problems 
of the nations have undergone vital modifications 
within recent times; yet the striking fact about the 
whole situation is that no one in the past ever meant 
conditions to be as they are at present, no one fore- 
saw that they would be so or desired them to be, 
no one consciously lifted a hand to create or to fore- 
stall those institutions characteristic of the world 
to-day; but through the inventions of a million 
minds, the efforts of a million conflicting wills, the 
brutal might of circumstances controlled by no cen- 
tral intelligence, we have been forced into our pres- 
ent state as a twig buffeted by a thousand currents 
and counter-currents is forced irresistibly down a 
stream. 

Let us consider the growth of society from the 
beginning, so far as we have any knowledge of it. 
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While the origins are lost far back in the haze of 
Paleolithic cave-days and of Neolithic migrations, 
Wwe may at least state with certainty that at the out- 
set there was no orderly plan for the development 
of social institutions. Those eminent Austrian so- 
ciologists, Gumplowicz and Ratzenhofer, who have 
dealt with the subject intensively and conclusively, 
agree that the genesis of society occurred through a 
conflict of races, through the subjugation of one 
group by another, and the consequent development 
of caste, slavery, and other forms of economic and 
political inequality, leading eventually to a recogni- 
tion of the idea of legal right and the origin of 
the state. A further and valuable contribution to our 
knowledge has recently been made by Dr. Franz 
Oppenheimer, who, in a well reasoned volume on 
The State, demonstrates that the earliest political unit 
arose through the conflict of wandering, predatory 
tribes of herdsmen with a more stationary agrarian 
population. ‘The State,” this author assures us, “‘is 
a social institution, forced by a victorious group 
of men on a defeated group, with the sole purpose 
of regulating the dominion of the victorious group 
over the vanquished, and securing itself against re- 
volt from within and attacks from abroad.” Origi- 
nally, according to Dr. Oppenheimer, the herdsmen, 
engaged in that indiscriminate robbery wherein war- 
fare had its origin, would wantonly slay the peasant 
and uproot his orchard; later, coming to realize that 
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a living peasant was more useful than a dead one 
and a growing tree more productive than one de- 
stroyed, he would enslave his victim instead of 
slaughtering him; and thereby, actuated by self- 
interest rather than by purposes of humanity, he 
would unconsciously be laying the foundations for 
modern institutions. For, “the moment when first 
the conqueror spared his victim in order permanently 
to exploit him in productive work, was of incom- 
parable historical importance. It gave birth to na- 
tion and state, to right and the higher economics, 
with all the developments which have grown and 
will hereafter grow out of them.” 

It is significant that modern ideas of property, 
which form the backbone of our legal and economic 
system, have little if any place among primitive com- 
munities. Theft, which is one of the cardinal of- 
fenses of the modern penal code since it is a sin 
against the Great God Property, is not regarded as 
wrongful by most savage tribes; indeed, the law of 
might is the only restraint to the propensity to rob- 
bery, and it has been said that the underlying reason 
for the war of extinction waged by the white man 
against the Tasmanians was that the aborigine could 
not understand why he should not appropriate his 
neighbor’s possessions at will. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that white children, no less 
than adult barbarians, have no native respect for 
property rights; that a four-year-old will see no 
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harm in stealing an apple from a fruit stand or 
flowers from a neighbor’s yard; while a dog or a cat 
will seize without compunction any scrap of meat 
that chances to be within its reach. Therefore we 
must conclude that in the code of nature there is no 
such crime as robbery, and that it is only the artificial 
although necessary character of human institutions 
that makes thievery an offense. 

If savages do not value the right to personal 
property, they are concerned even less with the in- 
dividual’s claim to property in land; communism is 
the general rule among them, and private estates 
are unknown; and if we trace our way far enough 
back in the history of any race, we will ultimately 
reach a stage when there were no fences and no 
boundary-lines save the boundary-lines of the tribe, 
no soil that was one man’s and not his neighbor’s, 
and consequently no possibility of a private mon- 
opoly of the sources of production. But if this 
primitive community of property disappears as so- 
ciety becomes more intricately organized, it cannot 
be said that the substitution of private for public 
rights is due to any laws of natural justice or to 
the inevitable pressure of the complexities of civil- 
ization. Rather, there is reason to believe that the 
private ownership of land owes its origin to the craft 
of the greedy and the might of the strong; to a proc- 
ess of thievery by which the boldest or most power- 
ful members of a community staked off for them- 
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selves that which had been their neighbors’, and 
by the sheer force of arms, strengthened subsequently 
by the threat of legal authority, defended their claim 
to the land as they might have defended their right 
to stolen grain or metal. So long as primitive man 
was migratory, so long as he was a mere herdsman 
or a hunter, there was no inducement to private 
ownership; but as soon as he came to settle in a 
definite territory and to support himself by agricul- 
ture, that greed inherent in human nature doubtless 
stimulated the shrewd and the brawny to exclude 
their fellows from what had been public domains, 
to set themselves up as a noble or patrician class, 
and to maintain by every device of brigandage and 
law the title to their ill-gotten possessions. And so 
it is reasonable to conclude that not only did the 
state and society itself come into being through the 
clash of races and the exploitation of the weak by the 
strong, but that private property and the very fabric 
of the social structure were originally the product 
of a predatory greed, of the code of the bandit trans- 
formed by the bandit’s power into the code of the 
land. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that there were 
not many significant factors modifying the racial and 
individual conflict which is at the basis of present- 
day institutions. Chief among the impalpable forces 
prominent in primitive times and not entirely im- 
potent even to-day is the power of superstition. The 
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blackness and mystery of the world, the presence of 
a strange energy in wind and wave and lightning, 
the inexplicable shining of sun and moon and star, 
inevitably filled the savage mind with a vague awe 
and a vague but deeper dread; and having appeased 
his ignorance by populating the world with a mul- 
titude of gods and demigods and with various spirits 
benign and evil, primitive man flung himself down 
before the creatures of his imagination, and directed 
his life in accordance with the supposed desires of 
his deities. Nor is this true only of those remote 
ancestors of ours who roamed the woods or gathered 
in lake-dwellings before the first pale twilight of 
recorded history; the statement will apply also to 
virtually every race of which we have authentic 
record, and it will be found that the black maniac of 
superstition has been at the helm of many institutions 
even of advanced civilizations. Innumerable exam- 
ples might be adduced: the offering of human sacri- 
fices, practiced with hideous cruelty by certain of 
the American aborigines, was common among many 
of the relatively cultured peoples of the ancient 
world; the ordeals by fire and by water—methods 
of trial popular early in the Christian era—can be 
accounted for only on the ground of superstition; the 
Greek practice of consulting the oracles was likewise 
obviously superstitious, and the Athenian custom of 
choosing officials by lot is to be explained by the 
superstitious belief that the lottery would make 
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known the will of the gods. Superstition was like- 
wise at the basis of the fanatical religious wars 
waged by the Moslems in Medieval times, and of 
the Crusades of their western neighbors; supersti- 
tion has been responsible for bloody religious perse- 
cutions, for crimson civil conflicts and barbarous 
Pogroms; in Puritan days it was to blame for gro- 
tesquely severe religious ordinances, and even within 
recent years it has perhaps been masquerading be- 
neath the campaign for a revival of the “Blue Laws.” 

In ancient days the world deified its heroes, its 
Hercules and its Alexander and its Cesars, and 
superstition sang their praises to the tune of wide- 
spread credulity and general ignorance; at the pres- 
ent time, as indicated in a previous chapter, we super- 
stitiously venerate the state if not its human figure- 
head, and make a veritable mythology out of the 
history of our land, forgetting its failures and magni- 
fying its glories much as the Greeks did in their 
heroic legends. And if the superstition of the Del- 
phic oracle and the myths of Baal and Isis are ob- 
solete, we have other and no less potent superstitions 
to take their place—public opinion, democracy, na- 
tional honor; and thus we find that in the twentieth 
century, as in every preceding age, the world is 
ruled largely by deference to some vague non-existent 
power; and whether that power be the lightning- 
hurling Jove, some great popular leader, or some 
nebulous theory of popular government, is on the 
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whole immaterial, for in any case the dominant force 
is a superstition compounded of ignorance, imagina- 
tion, and awe. 

There can be no doubt that in every age the super- 
stitions of the masses have been artificially inflamed 
by the rulers and priests for purposes of position, 
gold, or power. A populace held in subjection by a 
superstitious dread is much less dangerous to the sov- 
ereign than one intelligently aware of the shams of 
government; likewise, a people in terror of some 
unknown god can easily and lucratively be handled 
by some crafty seer; and for this reason kings and 
priests have long had cause to combine for the men- 
tal enslavement of the public. In this purpose, con- 
ceivably, they have been aided by the great land- 
owners and men desirous of fortifying themselves in 
a position of unusual profit or luxury—for could any 
one establish a firmer title to appropriated property 
than through the indorsement of popular supersti- 
tionr Let a man steal half an empire and convince 
the people that his theft was the will of the gods, 
and he may permanently enjoy the fruits of his rob- 
bery; let a king commit the most outrageous depreda- 
tions on a neighbor’s territory, and he will win the 
whole-hearted approval of his subjects if he can but 
persuade them that his brigandage was divinely in- 
spired. Were not the superstitions of all peoples 
malleable in the hands of a wily leader, were not 
all peoples ready at any time to bow obeisance to 
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the fabulous gods of religion and of the state, history 
would perhaps have a different story to tell; but, 
under present conditions, it is true not only that 
superstition has played a prominent role in the for- 
mation of our institutions, but that in large degree 
it has been deliberately manipulated to serve the 
purposes of princes, landed nobles, and priests. 

At the same time as superstition accomplished the 
mental enslavement of mankind, the power of the 
sword achieved his physical enslavement as well. 
The record of all ancient civilization is a record of 
slavery on a wholesale scale, a story of predatory peo- 
ples that lived on the toil of the chained; beyond the 
walls of Babylon and the temples of Nineveh we can 
see the drawn faces of shackled men, from the pyra- 
mids of Egypt they appeal through the ages and 
from the silver-mines of Athens; and the tales of 
Roman galley-slaves, fettered farm-laborers, and 
butchered gladiators still have a ring of pathos after 
two thousand years. In the beginning, as we have 
observed, slavery and warfare were inextricably con- 
nected; the original practice of savage conquerors 
was to slay the conquered, but later it was discovered 
that vanquished peoples were more valuable in bond- 
age than when dead; and at this point slavery arose 
as a permanent institution. And, having arisen, it 
shaped the course of all future generations, and left 
an impress which has yet to be erased. Slave-raids 
became as common as expeditions for the theft of cat- 
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tle or sheep had once been; wars were conducted for 
no purpose other than for a harvest of captives, pros- 
perous communities were depopulated and promis- 
ing peoples sacrificed to the Minotaur of the slave 
market; the human property was squandered lavishly 
so long as it was commonly available, slain or worked 
to death on the principle that it was cheaper to wear 
a slave out rapidly than to treat him kindly, and 
more profitable to seize new captives than to permit 
the old to breed. As a consequence, more than one 
superior race was literally exhausted because over- 
powered and enslaved by a greater neighbor; while 
the social régime of every state bore the vivid im- 
press of slave labor, and everywhere a leisurely non- 
productive class lived parasitically on the toil of 
the oppressed producers. 

While this system in its original grossness has for- 
tunately disappeared, it is impossible to deny that it 
constitutes one of the formative elements even of 
modern society, for it is still reflected in our concep- 
tions of master and servant, and has a visible parallel 
in the relations of industrial employer and employee. 
To this subject we shall return in the following 
chapter ; but for the present it will suffice to note that 
slavery, which had its origin in barbarous raids for 
purposes of loot, constituted the dominant feature of 
the ancient social structure, and is not entirely absent 
even in the twentieth century. And if we would 
trace the course of development from ancient to mod- 
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ern times, our task will be by no means difficult; it 
is easy to see that all great changes have been due 
primarily to the compulsion of circumstances rather 
than to an enlightened intelligence. The Roman 
landed proprietor with his band of slaves, for ex- 
ample, gave way readily to the feudal lord with his 
serfs, and the serf in his turn was but the logical 
predecessor of the tenant farmer. In place of the 
power of the Roman Empire, dominant for hun- 
dreds of years and sinking to an ignominious decline 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, there was 
substituted the power of the Roman Church; and if 
the Empire had enslaved bodily her conquered mil- 
lions, the Church took good care to see that her 
millions were enslaved mentally. Like a gigantic 
corporation she ruled the land, understanding the 
might of superstition and wielding it to control the 
masses, understanding the uses of knowledge and 
confining it to her bishops and monks. This mental 
subjugation of mankind, which for centuries over- 
clouded Europe with a shadow justifying the desig- 
nation “Dark Ages,” has of course for the most part 
passed away; but if religion no longer bears down 
so heavily as of old upon the spirits of men, there 
are other forms of thralldom to take its place. 
Though the age is a-relatively enlightened one, men 
still bow down by the host in mental vassalage to the 
daily press, to political leaders, and the dogmas of 
nation and of party; men still are chained by a thou- 
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sand superstitions and prejudices, a thousand tradi- 
tions and tribal stupidities; and if one would trace 
the line of descent of our spiritual enslavement, one 
might follow it back not only through the days of 
the Medieval Church, not only to Rome, the rites 
of Paganism and the physical shackles that bound 
countless hordes, but to the very origin of organized 
communities and the moment when first a powerful 
leader dared to take for himself that which he 
denied to his fellows. 

From the foregoing it will be apparent that, both 
in ancient and in Medieval times, the primary forces 
in the upbuilding of society were greed, conflict, 
physical might, superstition, and slavery. It will be 
evident, furthermore, that those forces could not 
have been applied altruistically for public purposes, 
but that by their very nature they were employed 
selfishly for individual ends, so that society was the 
product of essentially anti-social motives. And if 
this was true in the beginning, it is no less the case 
to-day: if we turn from the ancient and Medieval 
worlds to the world in which we live, we will find 
that its development has been as fortuitous and un- 
controlled as the universe of the Caesars; that rea- 
soned plan has played but a minor part in its forma- 
tion, while a thousand diverse circumstances have 
conspired blindly to make it what it is. The great 
transformations that occurred in society toward the 
close of the fifteenth century—the phenomena of the 
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Renaissance and of the Reformation—were the prod- 
uct of a myriad minds operating independently and 
without regard to the totality of the changes they 
were inaugurating. The introduction of printing 
was in itself sufficient to revolutionize society; like- 
wise, the discovery of America might have accom- 
plished a social metamorphosis; while the various 
religious reforms under Calvin, Luther and others 
were productive of a deep-rooted social upheaval 
since they constituted.a definite challenge to the 
previously unchallenged Church of Rome. Yet ob- 
viously there was no connection between the work 
of the great explorers and that of the scientists, be- 
tween the discoveries of the inventors and the preach- 
ings of the religious rebels; obviously, Columbus 
was not influenced by Copernicus, and Vasco da 
Gama derived no inspiration from Galileo; but, 
working each in his own cell like a bee in a great 
hive, a multitude of men succeeded in erecting a 
structure vaster than any of them could have known 
yet more disproportionate than any could have 
imagined. 

In the same way, the industrial revolution, which 
effected the first great social change since the Renais- 
sance and the decline of Feudalism, was the creation 
of many men working independently and irrespective 
of the ultimate outcome. How could the inventor 
of the first power-driven machine have known of the 
volcanic changes he was to let loose in society? how 
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could it have been foreseen that the cotton-jenny 
was to be more decisive in its effects on civilization 
than a dozen of the world’s most decisive battles? 
or that the might of steam was to be greater than 
the might of Czsar’s armies? Like the chess player 
who makes a move and does not understand its final 
consequences until the end-of the game, each sci- 
entist and inventor contributing to recent mechanical 
progress has had to act without knowing whither 
his discoveries led; he has had to strike forth in the 
dark, and frequently neither he nor any of his con- 
temporaries could have more than the dimmest 
inkling of the result. More than one innovation 
made for purposes of private gain or glory has 
become a part of the very fabric of society; the 
steam engine, the cotton gin, and gunpowder are ex- 
amples, for their influence is more powerful than 
all the decrees of all the legislators of the earth. 
And in this fact will be found justification for our 
statement that, though a few of the externals of so- 
ciety be regulated by reason, civilization as a whole 
is a patchwork thing compounded of a thousand un- 
assorted odds and ends thrown together haphazard 
in a jumble that no one intended and no one could 
have foretold. 

The reader will no doubt recall that we have sug- 
gested in an earlier chapter that “if man does not 
consciously employ his mind toward combating the 
powers of extinction his fate will be controlled as 
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automatically by biologic necessity as is that of the 
mole or the earthworm.” And if anything be appar- 
ent from our outline of the course of social develop- 
ment, it is that the mind of man has never been con- 
sciously directed toward combating the powers of 
extinction; that the human race has been content to 
drift with the current, while individuals have struck 
out for themselves in a thousand conflicting direc- 
tions; that no attention has been given to cultivating 
those forces that make for racial survival, while the 
forces of decline and death have been permitted 
to work unchallenged. The only possibility of re- 
sisting effectively the agencies of decay and stimu- 
lating constructive tendencies is through the exer- 
cise of the concerted intelligence of mankind, an 
intelligence split up into no segments of clan or creed 
or color but operating dispassionately for the solu- 
tion of the problems of all men. Such a unified in- 
telligence is precisely what has never existed in the 
past; and it is owing solely to this lack that society 
has fallen into its present predicament. 

In view of the disorderly, unregulated develop- 
ment of civilization, it is not difficult to understand 
why society should be fostering the germs of its own 
destruction. The various extreme social specializa- 
tions, the decline in mentality, the rejection of the 
laws of natural selection, the disproportion induced 
by too-rapid scientific and mechanical changes, are 
all to be accounted for by the absence of a directing 
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intelligence; and when one remembers that there has 
never been an organized movement of all mankind 
to understand and avert the threatened perils, the 
remarkable fact is not that society is infected with a 
host of internal ulcers but that those ulcers have not 
already proved fatal. Yet, though humanity is still 
far from extinct and though society endures despite 
all the rumblings of approaching disaster, we must 
recall that there have existed many great nations 
that sank to a tragic doom, many flourishing states 
whose early sunset was followed by no dawn, many 
a rich civilization that crumbled away and faded 
as if unable to bear the blaze of its own glory. 
Certainly, there was always a reason for the decay 
of a prosperous people; and perhaps the reason was 
that society invariably followed a haphazard, un- 
controlled course of development in which intelli- 
gence was subservient to superstition and greed, so 
that the forces of destruction were allowed to enter 
like wolves in the night and do their deadly work 
while the guardians of civilization slept. Whether 
or not such was the case is at least deserving of 
inquiry; and at all events we may derive much val- 
uable instruction from the example of peoples that 
rose resplendently and declined like meteors. For 
this reason, we shall devote the following chapter to 
a discussion of perished civilizations. 
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EXTINCT CIVILIZATIONS 


“Of the countless tribes of men, many have perished utterly 
while others have stopped at the wayside, apparently incapable 
of going forward, and have either vegetated or sunk into de- 
cadence. Man’s trail is littered with the wrecks of dead civiliza- 
tions and dotted with the graves of promising peoples stricken 
with an untimely end.” 

—Lorurop STODDARD, The Revolt Against Civilization. 


HERE is something appalling in that periodic 

rise and collapse of nations which constitutes 
perhaps the outstanding fact of history for him who 
has an eye for the major developments of ages rather 
than for the minor activities of particular eras. Far 
more than the death of an individual, the demise of 
a people or of a civilization is a thing of tragedy and 
awe; it is a phenomenon no less stupendous than the 
most deadly convulsion of nature, yet in one sense 
appears almost as much a part of nature as the an- 
nual decay of the flowers and herbs. Is there some 
law of life, or some law of society, or some com- 
pulsion internal or external that demands the life- 
blood of a race as the fee for its very existence? 
or is it the needless violation of necessary laws, the 
blind failure to understand the conditions precedent 
to permanence, that has overwhelmed civilization 
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after civilization with remorseless swiftness and 
casts its shadow even over the world to-day? 

“History,” declares W. Romaine Paterson in his 
well reasoned volume on The Nemesis of Nations, 
“is full of the presence of a Nemesis, whether in the 
form of a prolonged decay or a violent collapse of 
states. Entire civilizations have perished in the at- 
tempt to create a social order which appears to have 
contained only the elements of its own disorder and 
dissolution. And although modern states are appar- 
ently more stable, we cannot believe that the laws of 
history have ceased to operate. . . . The process of 
organic decay appears to be as irresistible in those 
great organisms called nations as in the most minute 
forms of life.” Just as disintegration in living mat- 
ter occurs through the agency of the microscopic 
bacteria, so the deterioration of civilizations would 
appear to be due to a thousand invisible forces that 
operate stealthily yet effectively as a beetle burrow- 
ing in old wood. It may repay us, accordingly, to 
inquire whether the influences ruinous to past civil- 
izations are not at work even to-day. 

In general, it will be found that the extinction of 
a civilization has been preceded by extreme social 
specializations if not by a decline in mentality, by 
too-rapid changes resulting in a fatal dispropor- 
tion in society, by the overthrow of the laws of 
natural selection and by an unregulated process of 
growth wherein intelligence has little opportunity 
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to function. Wherever we turn in the history of 
civilizations that have failed, we will discover proof 
of this statement. If we consider, for example, the 
social organization of early Hindustan, as to be seen 
in the laws of Manu, we will observe a vivid class 
distinction between the Brahmans, Sudras, Pariahs, 
etc. We will note that there were severe penalties 
for marriage between the Sudras and members of 
the higher classes, that offenses treated as venial in 
one of higher caste were severely punished in those 
of inferior rank, while the Pariahs, the lowest group 
of all, were regarded as scarcely deserving of life; 
and we will conclude that this rigid and unnatural 
caste system constituted a specialization of an ex- 
treme type, since it directed all the currents of social 
life and even governed the form and aspect of civil- 
ization. “The Hindu organization,’ declares W. 
Romaine Paterson, ‘‘was one of the first great fail- 
ures in that prolonged social experiment in which the 
world is still engaged,” and its decline was due to 
the antagonism of the “principles of luxury and 
labor,” to the artificial and highly specialized posi- 
tions of aristocrat and of plebeian, the consequent 
social maladjustment, and an accompanying inelas- 
ticity that forbade adaptation to new conditions. 

If from Hindustan we turn to Babylon, we will 
find an even more striking example of social failure 
arising from a disregard of the fundamental forces 
of life and of society. Babylon, as the reader will 
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recall, was one of the greatest powers of the ancient 
world, and her career dates back past the year 2000 
B. C., to the dim margin of prehistoric days. For 
centuries she was mistress of a mighty Eastern em- 
pire, received tribute from a host of vassal states, 
maintained her language as the official tongue of 
diplomacy, and in general played the part of Rome 
at a time when Rome was yet unborn. There is 
much that we do not know about Babylonia, yet 
every added discovery but serves to show how vast 
was the power of this great empire long defunct, 
and every new ray of light kindled amid her ruins 
only seems to make it more ironic that what once 
was so illustrious has become so obscure. Yet that 
which we have learned about Babylonia is suffi- 
cient to make plain the fundamentals of her career, 
to illuminate the general outlines of her civiliza- 
tion, and to indicate what forces were secretly under- 
mining her outwardly magnificent edifice. We will 
find that in Babylon, as in Hindustan, there was a 
definite and excessive specialization of social classes; 
that civilization was organized upon the rigid and 
narrowly defined basis of slavery; and that all the 
forces of society were molded to meet the distinc- 
tive requirements of the slave system, much as a 
latter-day society has come to be built upon mechani- 
cal industry. 

There were three social classes in Babylon, and at 
the foot of the ladder was the slave. He it was who, 
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like Edwin Markham’s celebrated Man with the 
Hoe, bore upon his back “the burden of the world”; 
he it was who made the social order possible, who 
brought luxury to the doors of his parasitic master, 
and who received his reward in kicks and blows. 
Slaves in Babylon were at times so plentiful that 
their value was less than that of sheep; consequently, 
since they were esteemed as commercial articles only, 
they could not expect that respectful treatment occa- 
sionally accorded sheep. ‘There is every evidence 
that in Babylon, as among most slave-holding peo- 
ples, human material was wasted with the most 
brutal prodigality; that it was considered more prof- 
itable to drive a slave to death than to treat him 
humanely, and that, as a result, thousands of cap- 
tives were kept constantly in a state of wracking 
hardship and of cringing terror. When we recall 
that there were extreme legal penalties connected 
with the attempted escape of slaves, we can only 
conclude that such attempts must have been common, 
and that ill-treatment must frequently have been the 
cause; when we find reference to what apparently 
were hereditary nervous diseases of the captives, we 
have intimations of the long-continued brutal hand- 
ling that must have been the lot of those unfortu- 
nates; and when we remember that wars were often 
waged only for the purpose of making slaves, and 
that slaves themselves were sometimes employed in 
such conflicts, we can understand that the rulers 
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would be likely to be careless of human property that 
could not only be secured with ease but could be 
made to effect its own renewal by methods of loot and 
plunder. Therein, incidentally, we can see the fal- 
lacy of the whole hideous system, a system that 
organized society on the specialized basis of the 
slave-market, and that was doomed to fail as soon as 
the incalculable material or immaterial basis of that 
market was upset. 

In Babylonia, as in most other countries of which 
we have any record, the disproportion between the 
position of capital and of labor tended to be accentu- 
ated with the passing years. Like a crack that 
spreads invisibly with every shock, the rent that sepa- 
rated the two opposing elements of society widened 
constantly if unseen, and the slave lived ever in 
greater degradation, and the master in more lavish 
luxury. Gradually the underpinnings of the entire 
social structure were honeycombed with dangerous 
seams and fissures; gradually internal disorders 
combined with external foes to make the country 
unsafe although apparently secure as a house that 
stands on rotting piles; and when at length the might 
of Babylon toppled in the dust before an invading 
army, there were certainly few of her numerous cap- 
tives that regretted her fall, for they had little to 
lose and much to gain by the event. Had all ele- 
ments of the population been whole-heartedly com- 
bined in their resistance to the enemy instead of 
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divided by internal hatreds and animosities, Babylon 
might have put on a different front to her destroyer 
—but to put on a different front was impossible, since 
her power was built upon the slave system, which 
itself constituted a source of fatal weakness. Let us 
quote once more from W. Romaine Paterson, who 
thus excellently summarizes the situation: 

“From the beginning Babylon contained in dan- 
gerous abundance the elements of her own dissolu- 
tion. She invented hereditary luxury and hereditary 
labor, and attempted to create a mechanical and 
unnatural relation between them. . . . Babylon was 
great. She used Science, and she used Art, but she 
abused Humanity. She invented sundials, but for- 
got to regulate with justice the hours of labor. She 
could calculate a star’s eclipse, but not her own. No 
State has been more guilty of the waste of human 
life. And when we see her ruins lying like a vast, 
mysterious autograph scrawled over the desert, her 
history appears to be full of warning.” 

Much the same considerations apply to Assyria, 
Babylon’s great sister empire and her conqueror. 
Since the culture of Assyria was largely Babylonian 
in its origins, it is needless to dwell further upon the 
slave system prevalent throughout all Chaldea; but 
it is significant that Assyria, far more than Baby- 
lonia, presented a case of military overspecialization, 
and that the overspecialization constituted the im- 
mediate cause of her decline. The prowess and 
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savagery of the Assyrian warriors is legendary, and 
it has been said that the country was virtually an 
armed camp; the Assyrian kings were all of the 
military class, whereas the Babylonian rulers were 
at least nominally of a priestly order; and upon the 
success or failure of her sword Assyria depended to 
rise or fall. So long as the strength of her army 
remained unimpaired and unlimited resources of 
men and of material wealth were at her disposal, she 
was able to maintain a position of leadership; but 
military specialization, in the ancient world as in 
the modern, depended for its success upon a set of 
narrowly defined conditions, the failure of any one 
of which might prove fatal; and so it was that the 
Assyrian empire swiftly decayed because its exces- 
sive specialization precluded the power of adapta- 
tion. During the reign of Assur-bani-pal, in the 
seventh century B.C., Assyria began visibly to col- 
lapse, for the long and ruinous struggle with Egypt 
had drained it both of its wealth and of its fighting 
population, and as a result it was unable to face the 
invading hordes of Scythians. In the conflict with 
Egypt, by one of those ironies in which history 
abounds, Assyria had emerged seemingly trium- 
phant; but, as in the case of many a later war, the 
cost of ostensible victory was actual defeat. Having 
been weakened so that she could no longer play the 
only role for which her military specialization had 
fitted her, Assyria was obliged to retreat from the 
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stage and to allow succeeding civilizations to experi- 
ment in their turn with conditions of existence until 
they as well had found the highway to oblivion. 

Sparta, like Assyria, may be cited as a state in 
which military specialization had proceeded far and 
was among the outstanding causes of the ultimate 
decline. The rigor of the Spartan method of life 
and of the training for warfare are so well known as 
scarcely to require comment; the only noteworthy 
fact is that the military organization of Sparta, like 
that of all other states, contained at its inception the 
germs of its decay, for ultimately there was certain 
to come a time when the military power would prove ~ 
incapable of meeting the demands upon it. That 
time awaited but the advent of the Peloponnesian 
War, which destroyed the flower of the Spartan as 
well as of the Athenian youth, and thereby inflicted 
a blow from which Sparta never recovered. 

Far more significant is the case of Athens, the 
true standard-bearer of Hellenic culture. It is cer- 
tainly strange if not ironic that the career of Athens 
was brief as her day was brilliant; that sunset for 
her came almost on the heels of blazing noon. 
Among the civilizations that have contributed vitally 
to history, few have been more short-lived than that 
of Athens; few have appeared more in the guise of 
youthful prodigies that died in the very flush and 
glory of youth. When a great man perishes prema- 
turely, the world looks on askance and inquires the 
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reason; when a great civilization crumbles even 
before the average life-term of civilizations, there 
is assuredly cause for demanding what secret malady, 
what internal ulcer or tumor has been secreting its 
poison unseen and thus contributing to a people’s 
untimely doom. 

We have already referred to. the Peloponnesian 
War as a factor in the Athenian mental decline. 
Scarcely less important was the failure of the intel- 
lectual classes to reproduce, due partly to the prac- 
tice of infanticide, partly to illegitimate alliances 
between slaves and freemen. It is noteworthy that 
the population of Athens was stationary throughout 
the fourth century and even before; it is easy to see 
that the superior classes were engaged in a gradual 
process of self-extermination, just as later in Rome 
and in the modern world; and we have indications 
that the survival of the unfit was the law of life much 
as in the twentieth century. Yet there are grounds 
for believing that the decreased birth rate and the 
devastating wars were themselves an effect rather 
than a cause: that the underlying reason for the col- 
lapse of the whole gorgeous Athenian edifice was the 
inherent unsoundness of the social underpinnings. 
For not every member of the Athenian community 
had the opportunity to become a Sophocles, a Plato, 
or a Pericles: supporting the limited group of privi- 
leged freemen were thousands of slaves, some of them 
engaged in domestic service and perhaps not entirely 
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unhappy, some employed in the fields and subject 
to the hardship that always attends the agricultural 
bondsman, others toiling in the silver mines under 
almost intolerable conditions, shackled with great 
chains and burrowing through narrow tunnels hide- 
ously ventilated, laboring (according to the indica- 
tions of lamps that have been discovered) on a ten- 
hour shift, and doomed to die within a very few 
years because of their onerous and unsanitary condi- 
tions of life. OG 

When we hear of “the glory that was Greece,” we 
do not ordinarily pause to remember that that glory 
was made possible largely by the sweat of thousands 
of unfortunate captives, and in particular by the 
taskmaster harrying his victims in the gloomy cav- 
erns of the silver mines. Looking back with the 
long perspective of two thousand years, it is easy to 
see that the system was basically weak, yet the Greeks 
themselves appear not to have noticed anything 
wrong; with the exception of a few poets, and an 
occasional Cynic or Stoic, the best thinkers seem to 
have considered the social order inevitable and per- 
manent; and even so dazzling a genius as Aristotle 
was firm in his support of slavery. Even as the aris- 
tocrat of to-day does not glance aside to notice the 
child in the cotton mill or the underpaid girl in the 
department store when he enumerates the achieve- 
ments of the twentieth century, so the Greek freeman 
did not take account of his slave in estimating the 
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attainments of his age; and so the world has come to 
accept a point of view based mainly upon the tradi- 
tions and prejudices of those reposing on the favored 
outer surface of society. Yet, to the unbiased ob- 
server, it will be apparent that the Greek system was 
as wrongful in its way as the most unregulated devel- 
opment of our own industrialism ; that slavery for the 
Greeks, as for the Babylonians, constituted a social 
specialization akin to our modern industrial speciali- 
zation; and that it was unsafe since it threw the vari- 
ous elements of society out of proportion, reposed an 
undue burden upon the laborer, and granted undue 
luxury, to the master. 

Even with the slave-system, Athens might have 
endured some centuries longer had her intellectual 
elements been preserved intact and had she not been 
parasitic upon her allies as well as upon her cap- 
tives. But in the end she was doomed inevitably to 
fail, as every slave-holding state in history has failed, 
for a time was certain to arrive when the old system 
would no longer work, when the supply of slaves 
would be so limited, their quality so poor, or their 
power so great that the existing form of civilization 
would be disrupted. That the doom of Athens came 
more swiftly than that of most other great states is 
due largely to the fact that the flaw in her internal 
organization rose to the surface sooner than usual; 
that her inherent infection spread with exceptional 
rapidity to the center of government, stimulating 
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wars that might have been avoided had the freemen 
had less leisure with which to get into trouble, and 
thereby subjecting her civilization to a shock which 
its frail foundations could not endure. 

To Athens, as to most other great defunct empires, 
we may apply the generalization of Lothrop Stod- 
dard that, “in the last analysis, civilization always 
depends upon the qualities of the people who are 
the bearers of it... . So long as those men and 
women are able to support it, the structure rises, 
broad-based and serene; but let the living founda- 
tions prove unequal to their task, and the mightiest 
civilization sags, cracks, and at last crashes down 
into chaotic ruins.” 

Rome, no less than Athens, falls within the shadow 
of this rule. We have already indicated that the 
mental decline under the later Republic and early 
Empire, the low birth rate among the intellectuals 
and the tendency to “breed from the bottom,” were 
undoubtedly vital contributory causes in the over- 
throw of Latin civilization. But, in the case of 
Rome, no single explanation will account for that 
disintegration which is at once the most tragic and 
the most colossal that history has to show. Rather, 
a whole flock of destructive agencies combined to 
batter down the Empire; and, for our purposes, it 
will be sufficient to inquire as to a few of the out- 
standing sources of decay. It may be noted, in pass- 
ing, that the civilization of Rome bears a marked 
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resemblance to that of present-day America, and of 
the modern Occident in general; this fact has fre- 
quently been pointed out, yet deserves to be reiter- 
ated, since it is never of such interest as when one 
is tracing the causes of Rome’s downfall. 
Ostensibly, the reason that Rome fell was that she 
was incapable of offering effective resistance to the 
Goths, Huns, and other barbarian hordes that 
swarmed about her borders. Actually, however, the 
cause was neither so simple nor so direct; Rome’s 
failure to beat back the invaders was but the sign 
of a weakness that itself was the outcome of the vari- 
ous forces of ruin that had been gathering power 
and deadliness for centuries. The army of Cesar, 
assuredly, would have had no more difficulty in scat- 
tering the barbarians than an autumn gale has in 
sending the dead leaves scampering pellmell; nor 
would the legions that faced Carthage, or those of 
Marius or of Pompey, have found the Germanic 
hordes redoubtable. The fact is that the conquerors 
of Rome were poorly organized and relatively weak, 
and that the only reason for their victory was that 
Rome was weaker still, pitiably weak as compared 
with the early Empire or the vigorous Republic long 
extinct. Like an old man whose corpulent frame has 
much weight but little strength, she retained only 
_ the shadow of the power that had been hers in youth 
and middle age; and it required but the mild blow 
of an energetic adversary to fell her to earth. Rome 
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in her later days was feeble, and because she was 
feeble she perished; and had not the barbarians been 
able to sign her sentence of doom, some other foes 
external or internal would assuredly have accom- 
plished the necessary work. 

What, then, were the reasons for Rome’s growing 
frailty? If we examine her in the days of her domi- 
nance and vigor, we will find the germs of her 
destruction already implanted within her; we will 
discover that, like one infected in youth with a dis- 
ease that remains latent for years, she early harbored 
the microbes of the malady that was to slay her. 
Had the deadly bacteria been observed and carefully 
eliminated before they had had time to poison her 
body and soul, she might have survived indefinitely; 
but, as usually happens, the trouble was diagnosed 
only after a diagnosis was of no more avail, and the 
venom was detected and analyzed only when her 
house was in readiness for a post-mortem. Looking 
back, however, down the long corridors of fifteen 
hundred years and more, we can clearly observe the 
inception and the gradual development of that dis- 
ease which eluded contemporary eyes; we can see 
that the Republic was impregnated with the seeds 
of the Empire’s decay. And, accordingly, we shall 
begin our inquiry by considering conditions not as 
they existed in the days of Diocletian or of Constan- 
tine, but as they were to be found even before the 
time of Julius Cesar. 
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The dominant underlying reason for the decay of 
Rome was that she was a community specialized on a 
material basis, specialized on a commercial scale 
rivaled only by that of modern nations under the 
industrial system. Her ethics were those of the 
tradesman, her goal that of the banker; her method 
in unconquered provinces was that of the freebooter, 
in vanquished realms that of the legalized extor- 
tioner; and at home she preached to her sons a reli- 
gion of military power and commercial wealth. Her 
great struggle with Carthage was primarily a con- 
flict for commercial supremacy; her wars with dis- 
tant barbarians were waged chiefly by men in quest 
of personal glory, position, or plunder; her tactics 
were those of the “mailed fist,” and her strategy 
cold-blooded as that of a Bismarck. “No state,” we 
read in William Stearns Davis’ volume on The Influ- 
ence of Wealth in Imperial Rome, “ever excluded 
the ideal from its national and social life so strictly 
as did Rome”’; no state ever had a keener eye for its 
business advancement, and few have been more 
blithely unconscious of the Nemesis that lies in wait- 
ing in the future. Already in the early history of 
Rome we can see signs of her growing materialism; 
there are evidences of it in the struggle of Patrician 
and Plebeian, and it was well developed even before 
her influence spread beyond Italy; it awaited but 
opportunity before bursting into full flower. The 
early Roman, like the later Roman, was predomi- 
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nantly practical; he was not artistic, and he had 
little originality, except perhaps in the field of satire; 
but he was aggressively self-seeking, and because of 
his concentration on material ends he conquered the 
world. 

Yet the very source of his strength proved also the 
fountain of his fatal weakness. ‘The sword before 
which whole peoples trembled pricked -the side of 
its owner, starting an infection that spread slowly 
and unnoticed at first but swiftly in the end, poison- 
ing the entire blood-stream and bringing death in its 
train. Rome early represented a case of commercial 
specialization, and eventually that specialization be- 
came extreme, so that it stifled all opposing currents 
of development and rigorously crowded out all that 
was not of a material nature. It was all very well 
for the old-time Roman patriot to be employed in 
the subjugation of foreign peoples; sooner or later 
that patriot would find a field of activity at home, 
and then the ruthlessness that had been developed 
among alien races would discover a legitimate sphere 
among the Romans themselves. And therein is to be 
found an important clue as to the enemy that was 
undermining Rome: the material standard having 
been established as the stimulus to foreign conquest, 
that standard swiftly made itself felt in the Forum 
itself; corruption became prevalent, Mammon be- 
came the unacknowledged although potent god of 
populace and statesman alike, consuls and senators 
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sought prestige by offering the public free grain or 
free exhibitions in the arena, and as the centuries 
passed the maintenance of a great commercial em- 
pire became more and more necessary in order to 
feed and amuse the vast parasitic horde swarming 
about the Capital. And meanwhile, since the social 
system was contrived so as to grant its awards to the 
selfish, all ideals and humanitarian aims had care- 
fully been frustrated. An artificially stimulated 
greed began to work havoc even as it is doing in the 
modern world; men began to seek only the luxurious 
indulgence of their own senses or the gratification of 
their lust of power or applause; there were few to 
work whole-heartedly for the upbuilding of the tot- 
tering social structure, few to attempt to understand 
the trouble or even to realize that there was trouble; 
in time the Empire became like a ship without a 
helmsman, or like one whose skipper staggers drunk- 
enly about the deck; she drifted ever into shallower 
waters, sprang leak after unattended leak, and at 
length foundered because there were none to repair 
her injuries and none to steer her safely from the 
reefs. 

Indeed, as Brooks Adams assures us in The Law 
of Civilization and Decay, the Roman Empire per- 
ished because it “had been so thoroughly extermi- 
nated by men of the economic type of mind.” Yet, 
paradoxically, those that guided the destinies of 
Rome, though strictly of an economic mental build, 
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acted in flagrant violation of all sound principles of 
economics. Or, to be more exact, they followed those 
economic laws that were privately advantageous and 
publicly disastrous, much as many of our leaders in 
finance are doing even at the present moment, and 
much as any men in any age are likely to do after 
they have come to look scornfully upon the merely 
unselfish, the merely ideal. As a result, the dispro- 
portion that ever menaces civilization, the disparity 
between the awards of him that produces and of him 
that only consumes, the inequality that harnesses 
down the toiler with great weights while lavishing 
the parasite with silken cushions, became even more 
extreme than at any previous stage of civilization 
even though it was less appalling than that which the 
native of New York or Chicago may view (if he 
will) on any day of the twentieth century. In this 
connection, let us once more call upon W. Romaine 
Paterson, for here again he has something vital to 
say. Regarding the Empire, he declares: ““The com- 
munity had become lop-sided; power and property 
had fallen into the hands of the more energetic citi- 
zens, while hunger and misery became the hereditary 
burden of the masses. But both of these opposed 
factors produced the same result, for luxury under- 
mined the virility of the rich, and poverty under- 
mined the strength and character of the poor, and 
slavery broke the spirit of the working class. In its 
collective capacity the State had been living on its 
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collective energy, which became gradually exhausted 
until it was unrenewed.” 

Furthermore, as Mr. Paterson reminds us, “a 
wholly hostile relation subsisted between capital and 
labor, and this permanent deadlock involved eco- 
nomic sterility. There was an utter absence of that 
cooperation without which a State remains an arti- 
ficial and highly dangerous organism. A ferocious 
individualism, sometimes disguised as collectivism, 
did not scruple to dispose of human life with a reck- 
lessness which was in strange contrast with the care 
bestowed upon inanimate property.” 

This brings us once more to the question of slavery. 
Regarding slavery in Rome our remarks may be 
largely what they were concerning the same perni- 
cious institution in Hindustan, Babylonia, and 
Greece—except for the fact that in Rome the out- 
rage to humanity was if anything more shameless 
and brutal. Our limited knowledge of Chaldea does 
not permit us to say definitely just how much more 
cruel the Roman slave-holders were than the Babylo- 
nians and the Assyrians, but this we do know: that in 
no country were slaves ever treated more inhumanely 
than in Rome, and in no country could they have 
been treated more inhumanely, since they were not 
only abused as though they were sticks or stones when 
they did service in the home or in the fields, but 
were deliberately butchered by the hundred in the 
amphitheater in a manner that a modern anti-vivi- 
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sectionist might justifiably protest against were the 
victims merely rabbits or guinea-pigs. Not even the 
Aztecs, who are said to have offered up their mili- 
tary captives as human sacrifices, were more savagely 
bloodthirsty than the Romans, and even they had the 
justification of superstition, whereas the Romans 
were actuated by a frank, unadulterated blood-lust. 
In most slave-holding countries, it has been the 
theory of the law that the bondsmen were only a 
form of property; in Rome this brutal theory was 
made the practice as well, and a valuable slave had 
perhaps as great a chance of good treatment as a 
valuable horse or chariot, while an ordinary slave 
was in danger of being handled as roughly as the 
most worthless piece of merchandise. Nor was this 
the case only when the master was exceptionally 
heartless; it was the rule that actuated the normal 
“canny” man of business, and sentiment regarding 
the slaves had no more place in the heart of the aver- 
age Roman than has sentiment regarding the mil- 
lions of slaughtered lambs and roosters in the heart 
of the typical American. It has even been said that 
it was common for the Roman youths to debate such 
questions as whether, in the case of a storm at sea, 
it would be advisable to cast overboard the slaves or 
the horses that constituted the cargo; and there were 
doubtless men of “sound practical sense” who would 
have decided in favor of the horses. 

At no period in the long history of Rome was the 
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state entirely free from the menace of the slaves. 
The several abortive revolts of the captives are suf- 
ficient to indicate that a spirit of rebellion was con- 
stantly smoldering among those unfortunates; the 
reason that no successful insurrection ever occurred 
was doubtless that the slaves were commonly chained 
and that men of different languages and nationalities 
were frequently kept together in order to avoid col- 
lusion. Yet Rome ever slept, as it were, upon the 
crater of a smoJdering volcano, and the fear of the 
slave was never quite absent from the soul of the 
freeman. And the very fact that the upper classes 
thus dwelt in constant dread of the lower, and that 
the lower perpetually harbored a burning resentment 
against the upper, was sufficient to indicate that there 
was something basically wrong with the social struc- 
ture, was sufficient to give warning that the strain 
upon that structure might eventually split it open. 
Yet none saw that blood-red writing on the wall, as 
none had seen it in the ages before; and as the years 
went by the evils of the slave system became con- 
stantly more flagrant. The conquest of new prov- 
inces continually opened new flood-gates of captives, 
and with each fresh access of human wealth the 
value of the individual life waned and the mistreat- 
ment of the individual consequently became more 
gross. As gladiatorial combats became more popular 
with the masses as a source of amusement and with 
the politicians as a means of winning public favor, 
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the number of victims sacrificed in the arena was 
periodically multiplied; as luxury became more 
prevalent and the purchase-price of a servant more 
negligible, it became conventional for the man of 
means to have slaves for every conceivable purpose, 
to have one slave whose sole duty was to supervise 
his master’s wardrobe and another whose only func- 
tion was to prepare his master’s bath; and thereby, 
through the occupation of many men in catering to 
the whims of one, there occurred an economic loss 
that is inestimable, since hosts of the slaves, instead 
of being themselves the sources of wealth, had come 
to be unintentionally parasitic upon the labor of 
other slaves and of the much-exploited provincials. 

Even on the farm, as we have already mentioned, 
the slave system was responsible for a vast economic 
waste. The great crews of chained laborers came to 
drive all free laborers from the market, came to 
make the toil of the freeman so unprofitable that he 
was forced to desert his fields and go to join the 
throngs that swarmed in the already too-populous 
cities. Yet these men were driven from the farm- 
lands at the very time when they were most needed 
there; their potential productiveness was frustrated 
by the artificial system of slave labor at a moment 
when that which they produced was particularly 
necessary in order to feed the overgrown urban 
population. And the heads of the government, 
though cloudily aware that something vital was 
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wrong, do not seem ever to have understood the 
trouble; they imposed heavy taxes upon the farmer 
instead of doing all in their power to lighten his 
burden; and so the entire economic edifice, originally 
topheavy with the slave system and later harnessed 
with the onerous burden of the law, sank into the 
slow decline of a tower that collapses piece by piece 
because it no longer has the vitality to endure. 

Even the slave system might have offered the Em- 
pire a stouter support had not that system itself had 
a precarious term of life. Its existence depended 
inevitably upon an uninterrupted supply of captives; 
and in view of the blind prodigality with which the 
Romans squandered their human property, districts 
further and ever further from home had to be ran- 
sacked in order to solve the contemporary servant 
problem. During the more vigorous years of the 
Empire, slaves were excessively abundant and con- 
sequently pitiably cheap; but the time arrived when 
it was no longer so easy to strip far-off countries of 
their population for the benefit of the aristocrats of 
Rome. At that time the Empire was already in an 
advanced stage of decay, so decrepit that no tonic 
could have been of any avail; yet, even had the Em- 
pire been more hardy, the inevitable failure of the 
slave supply would inevitably have brought it to its 
knees, and the penalty of its overspecialization would 
have come, just as it did come, in the form of a tragic 
decline and ultimate oblivion. 
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It is not a little ironic that Rome took no lesson 
from Greece, no lesson from Babylon, nor from any 
of the great empires that preceded her. In all of 
these the slave system was prominent, and in all it 
led irresistibly to decay and death; yet, so far as 
Rome was concerned, they might never have existed, 
their experience might never have been acquired at 
the cost of untold bloodshed and shame, they might 
never have learned that for nations, as for indi- 
viduals, “The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 

Rome did not heed the lesson of Greece or of 
Babylon, nor anticipate the doom that lay in store 
for her; yet will we, in our turn, heed the lesson of 
Rome? Let us, before leaving this phase of our dis- 
cussion, consider still another aspect of Imperial 
Rome, an aspect that obviously parallels certain 
modern developments. In our chapter on urban 
specialization, we pointed out that the excessive 
growth of cities constitutes one of the gravest of 
contemporary dangers; and we observed that no city 
of antiquity, with the exception of Rome, ever ap- 
proached the population even of our Detroits and 
Pittsburgs. Yet the Roman Empire, however much 
she is outdone by the empires of to-day, was strik- 
ingly similar to the United States and England in 
that her cities were too large. Indeed, no less an 
authority than Guglielmo Ferrero would have it (see 
his volume on Ancient Rome and Modern America) 
that “The disease which killed the Roman Empire 
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was... excessive urbanization.” Yet he admits that 
“The phenomenon was not then so rapid nor on so 
large a scale as it is to-day”; and he proceeds to 
assure us that “not a single city in the Empire, not 
even Rome, ever attained, in my opinion, a popula- 
tion of one million inhabitants.” Small as they 
would seem in the modern world, insignificant by 
comparison with our New Yorks and Londons, our 
Philadelphias and Chicagos, they were yet so great 
as to be economically intolerable. ‘Little by little, 
the expenditure of the urban civilization, the cities 
and their increasing luxury, outdistanced the fer- 
tility of the countryside, and, from that moment, the 
latter began to be depopulated and sterilized by the 
cities.” In other words, the great cities not only con- 
trived by their shining luxury to attract the peasant, 
but they served to accentuate the evils of the ruinous 
farm labor system by offering the disgruntled farmer 
an apparent haven in town. Just how disastrous this 
tendency was likely to prove may be divined from 
Ferrero’s statement that, ‘“Mistress of a mighty Em- 
pire, Rome was for centuries sure of being obeyed 
in the most distant provinces by the people that her 
sword had conquered; but there was never a day in 
the year when she was sure of keeping the wolf from 
the door!” As in the modern world, the difficulty 
of feeding a great city constituted a continual strain 
and an everlasting problem; the pressure of a para- 
sitic population on the limits of subsistence was so 
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constant and so keen, the army of non-producers so 
great and production so limited, that the Empire was 
literally always in danger of not “making both ends 
meet”; and one can readily understand how the 
economic unsoundness of the system must eventually 
have caused it to totter and sink beyond recovery. 
We have now considered the greatest of the civili- 
zations that once loomed mountainous on the horizon 
of the world and eventually faded like foam-flecks. 
But there were others, numerous others, and the same 
laws seem to have applied to them all. The relics 
of an ancient culture have been discovered in Crete, 
and of the disintegration of that culture we know 
little except that it did disintegrate, so that by the 
fourteenth century B.C. it was already in a state of 
decay; and our acquaintance with this island civili- 
zation leads us to inquire whether the legend of a 
lost Atlantis has not a basis of fact, whether a great 
people did not once thrive and perish where to-day 
the Mediterranean waters roll. In Egypt, as we 
know, a mighty civilization flourished for centuries 
and crumbled away, a civilization slave-ridden like 
the Babylonian; in America the Aztecs and Incas 
reached a high stage of culture and disappeared, 
while the Mayas attained a distinctive development 
in Mexico and Central America and declined for no 
known reason; and the remains of other apparently 
progressive races that vanished inexplicably, races 
of which the Cro-Magnon man is but one of the 
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earliest and most remarkable examples, have been 
found in Indo-China, in Java, in Ceylon, in Burma, 
on Easter Island, and in numerous other places in 
the Old World and the New. Even of recent years 
we have witnessed the extermination of whole peo- 
ples, as of various tribes of American Indians, and 
of the Tasmanians, who disappeared in 1876; and 
the modern world has watched the downfall of more 
than one great empire that collapsed as if suddenly 
smitten with senile decay. 

The most obvious example in recent centuries is 
that of Spain, and it will perhaps repay us to note 
in passing the outstanding reasons for her decline. 
First of all there was the Inquisition, whose cause 
was a religious specialization that ruled the State by 
the delirium of the fanatic, and whose result was 
the intellectual impoverishment of the country, 
partly through the murder of the more brilliant 
men and partly through their expulsion from the 
land. Differing from the Inquisition in direction 
but scarcely in ruthlessness was the Colonial policy 
of Spain, a policy that made the breakdown of the 
Empire inevitable since it built up that Empire on 
the unstable basis of a commercial specialization, a 
specialization savage in its disregard of humanity 
and insatiable in its greed for gold. It is perhaps 
significant that slavery constituted one of the under- 
pinnings of the Spanish Empire, as of the empires of 
Rome and Babylon before; and a word or two from 
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Prescott’s celebrated Conquest of Mexico may prove 
of interest as indicating the attitude of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries on this important question. 
“The great mass of proprietors,” the historian in- 
forms us, “troubled their heads little about the ques- 
tion of right, but were satisfied with the expediency 
of the institution. Others, more considerate and 
conscientious, while they admitted the evil, found 
an argument for its toleration in the plea of neces- 
sity, regarding the constitution of the white man as 
unequal, in a sultry climate, to the labor of culti- 
vating the soil.” Those few who paused to protest 
protested unheard; and the evil, having been estab- 
lished, grew as it had grown in the ancient world, 
until ultimately it had undermined the very fabric 
of society. 

Slavery, fortunately, exists no longer in the same 
gross form as in the time of Cortes or of Pericles. 
And slavery, in the frank and obvious shape it took 
in Greece and Rome, will not be responsible for the 
downfall of modern civilization, even though, within 
the memory of living men, it threatened the disrup- 
tion of the American Union. But slavery has an 
important parallel in the world to-day; or, rather, 
it has left a lineal descendant, and has bequeathed 
much of its deadliness to the twentieth century. In 
the specialization of the industrial system we find a 
vivid reminder of the specialization of slavery, and 
in the millions not only of men but of women and 
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children toiling against their will in monotonous 
offices and in whirring factories we can see blood 
relatives of the chained captives of old Rome and 
of the prisoners sold like cattle in Greece. The con- 
trast between the luxury and the naked want of the 
age, between the spectacle of toil unrewarded and 
indolence honored, may not be quite as apparent to 
one who sees with contemporary eyes as to him who 
adjusts the telescope of history; but to one who gazes 
upon his own era as from afar the discrepancy 
becomes quite as apparent, the injustice quite as 
extreme; and it becomes evident that our society is 
split by great seams, just as was that of Hindustan 
and of Babylon, and that, at each point where a 
social class is divided by wealth from the class next 
in rank, there is a fissure that may expand invisibly 
into a fatal rent. 

We have seen that the forces of destruction at work 
in all great civilizations bear a certain resemblance 
to those in operation to-day. Even disregarding the 
slave system and the extreme inequalities it entailed, 
we have found that Assyria and Sparta decayed 
largely because of their military specialization, and 
Rome because of its urban specialization; that in 
Rome and Greece alike the decline was accompanied 
by a low birth rate among the intellectual classes and 
the consequent mental deterioration of the people; 
that almost invariably the downfall was preceded by 
a growth that overthrew the equilibrium of society 
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and resulted in a marked disproportion of parts; 
and that the laws of natural selection were subverted 
because of the laws of war and the artificial stratifica- 
tion of society, while in every case the social growth 
was haphazard, and regulated by principles of self- 
ishness rather than of humanity. “Save for a few 
exceptional cases where civilizations were uprooted 
in their prime by a blast of foreign conquest,” 
Lothrop Stoddard summarizes the matter, “the basic 
cause of disaster was always a decline or break- 
down from within.” And in view of the numerous 
forces of destruction always at work and of the 
feeble resistance offered them, it becomes remark- 
able not that the great civilizations of the past dis- 
integrated so rapidly but that they endured so long. 
Often, indeed, they drew their power from beyond 
them, grew strong on the borrowed strength of their 
satellites. Thus, we find Brooks Adams observing 
that “All the evidence points to the conclusion that 
the infusion of vitality which Rome ever drew from 
territories beyond her borders was the source both 
of her strength and of her longevity.” In the modern 
world, on the other hand, no such supply of barba- 
rian blood is available, and the peoples that settle 
the newer regions of the earth are peoples already 
old if not decadent; hence longevity will be more 
difficult for modern civilizations than it was for the 
ancient, and hence we have even more need than had 
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Rome to take care that our civilization remains 
vigorous and healthy. 

In the twentieth century the problems are vaster 
and more intricate, the scope of the drama broader 
and the peoples affected more numerous, the energy 
of the conflict far more violent and its action far 
more swift than at any previous stage of history. 
Will we, then, be able to correct the erratic courses 
of the nations and to guide them so skillfully that 
the future will prove beneficent rather than calami- 
tous, so wisely that we need no longer fear to follow 
in the path of Nineveh, Sidon, and Carthage, in the 
path of the mastodon, the sabre-toothed tiger, and 
the Brontosaurus? Whether salvation be possible 
or whether death be assured will form the principal 
subject of inquiry of our next and final chapter. 
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Oh, cease! must hate and death return? 
Cease! must men kill and die? 
Cease! drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. 
The world is weary of the past,— 
Oh, might it die or rest at last! 
—SHELLEY, Hellas. 


E have now reached a point at which we may 

pause temporarily and gaze back over the 
territory we have traversed, much as a mountain 
climber about to complete his ascent may stop to 
survey the panorama beneath him in one sweeping 
glance before attempting the final lap. In the begin- 
ning, as the reader will recall, we observed that the 
example of the great extinct Brontosaurus and his 
fellows was perhaps fraught with warning for the 
human race; next we considered the scientific causes, 
so far as they are known, for the disappearance of 
the Brontosaurus and of animal races in general; 
and we concluded that the very forces exterminating 
the dinosaur may be operating directly upon the 
body of man, and that they may have visible analo- 
gies in human society. The human race, we found, 
is to be regarded as senile rather than youthful, 
wizened and decrepit rather than rosy-cheeked and 
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adolescent; and among the most ominous signs of its 
old age is the fact that the brain power of the aver- 
age man has shown a constant tendency to decrease 
during historic times and is distinctly on the decline 
to-day. Accompanying this unfavorable change in 
the individual, as we have discovered, are numerous 
equally unfavorable developments in society; and 
the most conspicuous of these are its excessive spe- 
cializations, specializations to be seen particularly in 
national and military, in industrial, and in urban 
directions. These recent and disquieting tendencies, 
if allowed to grow unchecked, may in themselves be 
sufficient to disrupt society, and through disrupting 
society to exterminate mankind; but they have been 
accompanied by other evils scarcely less alarming, 
and the rapid transformations that have attended the 
industrial system have succeeded not only in revolu- 
tionizing methods of production and distribution but 
in effecting a perilous maladjustment in society, a ' 
maladjustment between national politics and interna- 
tional science, between world-wide natural laws of 
economics and artificial economic barriers, between 
the narrowness of national ambitions, passions, and 
prejudices and the universality of recent mechanical 
devices both for construction and for destruction. 
Enhancing these evils and making them more 
flagrant and difficult of solution is the fact that the 
rulers of the world are almost always comparative 
mediocrities and are likely to be mediocrities so long 
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as they are selected on the present unwise and falla- 
cious system, so long as the laws of natural selection 
continue to be subverted in human society, and chance 
and unscrupulousness rather than vision and ability 
remain the tests of fitness. Upon inquiring how an 
absurd and artificial social selection came to replace 
natural selection and how the various other basic 
evils of the social system arose, we found that it was 
because that system had developed in an entirely 
unregulated and haphazard fashion, because the 
forces at its foundation were chance and individual 
selfishness rather than the concerted intelligence of 
mankind. Numerous previous civilizations, as we 
have observed, have fallen a prey to the very forces 
of disintegration at work in modern society; Rome 
and Babylon, no less than the dinosaur and the dino- 
therium, perished because they had violated the laws 
of life and consequently were no longer fitted to 
endure; and, if modern civilization and mankind 
itself is not to join the procession of the extinct, we 
must not only come to realize what is wrong but 
must unsparingly employ that one weapon which 
must constitute our defense and our salvation if we 
are to be saved at all—the united intelligence of the 
human race. 

But can we be saved at all? Must the world 
remain like an old man who watches his last fatal 
illness, understanding the malady that is killing him 
but unable to interrupt its course? must we stand 
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passively by while civilization is slain by the mi- 
crobes of some dread disease and the life of mankind 
itself is threatened? or shall we be able to play the 
part of the physician and to administer an antitoxin 
before the infection becomes mortal? If any one fact 
be apparent from the foregoing pages, it is that the 
remedies, if there be any remedies, are by no means 
simple or easy of application; yet the solution, so 
far as there is a solution, should have been indicated 
by our very diagnosis of the trouble. Remove the 
causes of the ailment and you have a cure—as a gen- 
eral axiom this principle will serve us very well, and 
by determining the causes of the ailment we have 
certainly taken the most vital step—but would that 
the whole matter were so simple, and that it were 
now easy to prescribe treatment! Perhaps to every 
reader of this book a different solution will occur, 
and indeed there may be many practicable solutions; 
but, personally, I am not inclined to be over-opti- © 
mistic nor to believe that many cures are possible. 
Yet I can perceive what appears to me to be a poten- 
tial gateway of hope, and this I shall attempt to 
bring to the reader’s attention, more by way of sug- 
gestion than as a proposal, for who shall make bold 
to propose unqualifiedly in matters concerning the 
life or death of mankind? I am not sanguine, in- 
deed, that any drastic measures I or any one else may 
advance will come to be adopted, or that the world 
will do aught except continue on the road to ruin 
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according to its immemorial practice; but I am con- 
vinced that, unless the steps I recommend or some 
similar steps find favor, disaster will be swift and 
inescapable. 

Joseph Caillaux, ex-premier of France, has re- 
cently issued a book wherein he declares that a 
“revolutionary reconstruction” is necessary if we are 
to save Europe. I do not advocate the plan of recon- 
struction put forward by M. Caillaux, but I do 
believe that in principle he is right; that any scheme 
for effectively rebuilding not only the continent of 
Europe but the world in general must be revolu- 
tionary in scope, revolutionary not in the sense of 
implying violence but of being thoroughgoing in 
the transformations it entails. It will be apparent 
at a glance that the problem confronting us is one 
such as no men have ever solved in the past, and 
accordingly one which cannot successfully be com- 
bated by any methods ever employed before. 
Neither Rome nor Greece nor Babylon reared en- 
during bulwarks against the forces of disintegration, 
and therefore there is no lesson we can learn from 
any of them except the lesson of their decay; yet 
Rome might have been saved more readily than the 
modern world can be and Greece might have been 
more easily salvaged, for the empires of antiquity 
were harnessed with no such industrial system and 
no such complexity of international problems as con- 
front the nations to-day. The enigma before us is 
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not only one such as no men have ever unraveled in 
the past, but one unique in kind and more complex 
than men have ever had to grapple with before; it 
is a Gordian knot that no Alexander’s sword can 
pierce, and accordingly must be attacked by methods 
previously untried. 

And what, then, must those.methods be? Before 
undertaking to answer, we must steel ourselves 
against that distrust of innovation which is innate 
in most of us; we must prepare ourselves for a new 
world order, not necessarily a world order that has 
never before been advocated but one that has never 
been attained; and we must remember that, just as 
the problem we are wrestling with is partially dif- 
ferent in kind and altogether greater in magnitude 
than any that ever faced the world before, so the 
remedy must be not only new but more thorough- 
going in scope than any previously adopted. 

To begin with, we must recall that the problems 
we have been discussing are of two classes. First, 
there are the questions arising from the deterioration 
in the mind and body of man; secondly, there are 
those that concern the threatened disintegration of 
society. To a large extent, the evils of the latter 
variety are dependent upon those of the former, since 
the human framework of society must ever constitute 
its sustaining pillars; yet the two divisions are suffi- 
ciently distinct to require separate treatment, and 
for that reason we shall consider the decline of man 
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the animal before we attempt to deal with the more 
extensive subject of the weakening of the social 
edifice. 

In an early chapter we reached the conclusion that 
the human race is at the border-land of old age, and 
enumerated several facts tending to substantiate this 
view. For the most part, we found that the symp- 
toms of racial senescence were purely physical, and 
manifested themselves in the blunting of the human 
senses, in the susceptibility of civilized man to dis- 
eases unknown among savages, etc. Such indications 
of the old age of mankind, however, have little im- 
portance for us at the present stage of our discussion; 
no remedy for them appears possible, they are likely 
to be enhanced rather than diminished by the prog- 
ress of civilization, and at all events they are signifi- 
cant as signs of danger rather than as danger-points 
in themselves. 

But the case becomes altogether different when we 
consider that progressive dulling of the human mind 
which is at once the most prominent mark of the 
senescence of the race and the gravest portent of our 
waning supremacy. Here we are face to face with 
a volcanic force of ruin, a destructive genie that 
may shake the life and the institutions of mankind 
to their furthest and most profound recess. Unless 
we succeed in maintaining the human intellect at 
that pitch of keenness and efficiency required by the 
complexities of civilized life, we may easily follow 
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(as we have more than once indicated) in the foot- 
steps of the megatherium and the mammoth. But 
how are we to check that process of mental deteriora- 
tion that we can see in operation all about us? The 
problem is by no means simple, and it is far from 
certain that any answer is possible; but if any reme- 
dies are to take effect, they must be little short of 
heroic. If we would offer a generalization as a 
working basis, we might make the obvious statement 
that the mental decline would be counteracted were 
the intellectual stocks to breed prolifically and the 
less intellectual elements to be propagated sparingly. 
But therein the very problem is to be found. The 
brain-workers ordinarily leave but few descendants, 
whereas morons are all too frequently parents of 
large families. If we are to combat this unfortunate 
condition, we must first understand the reasons for 
it. And, upon inquiry, we will find that the causes 
are twofold. In the first place, as we have remarked, 
the training required for a man of intellectual call- 
ing is so protracted and the financial returns during 
the first years ordinarily so slight that either he can- 
not marry until late in life or else he can afford no 
children or at most but a child or two. This condi- 
tion, blighting though it be in its effects on the race, 
is not likely to be remedied until the social system is 
altered radically; until either some plan comes into 
effect whereby all professional men, all intellectual 
workers, are employed and remunerated by the state, 
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or else until some frank and thoroughgoing social- 
istic scheme rises into general favor. 

The second reason for the low birth rate among 
the intellectual classes is that, in common with those 
other classes that are to be termed merely wealthy or 
well-to-do rather than intellectual, they have re- 
course to methods of birth control which the law 
takes good care to keep from persons whose children 
the community does not require. It may seem a 
little anomalous that, in view of the fact that methods 
of birth control are an open secret among the upper 
classes, they are kept rigorously from those very ele- — 
ments that are admittedly propagating themselves 
too rapidly; yet such is the fact in America and in 
most modern countries; and while conservative Hol- 
land maintains public birth control clinics that are 
functioning successfully, the majority of nations 
apparently prefer to follow the example of Rome 
by “breeding from the bottom.” The problem is no 
longer that of birth control as against no birth con- 
trol, which indeed would constitute quite a different 
issue; it is merely the question whether we shall 
encourage our millions of morons to add their un- 
limited quotas to the population while the genius- 
producing strains are deliberately restricting their 
numbers. Whether we favor it or not, whether we 
attack it with religious zeal or submit to it passively, 
birth control has come to stay—at least, among cer- 
tain distinctive elements of the people; and the one 
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point for us to decide is whether we are to allow it 
to equalize its work among all sections of the popula- 
tion. Birth control does not mean race suicide, as 
the example of Holland will testify; but it does 
-mean racial equalization and the limitation of num- 
bers—a step necessitated, at all events, by the very 
laws of population. Even aside from the fact that 
general, world-wide, governmentally regulated birth 
control would tend to check the mental retrogression 
of the race by preserving the numerical balance 
between the intellectual and the non-intellectual, it 
would prove an important factor in encouraging per- 
manent peace and a universal understanding among 
the nations, for it would cut the edge of that eco- 
nomic need and obviate that extreme pressure of 
population which are among the underlying causes 
of international disagreements. 

Some well formulated eugenic program could 
undoubtedly play a part in the mental regeneration 
of the race, for it is apparently not impossible to 
breed men of intellect deliberately, perhaps not 
exactly after the manner in which we breed swift- 
footed horses or keen-scented dogs, and yet with a 
certain regard for the mental qualifications of the 
parents and a care to restrain the fecundity of in- 
ferior intellectual stocks. Much has been written, 
however, on the general question of eugenics, and 
there is nothing I can contribute to the subject except 
casually by way of suggestion; accordingly, we must 
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pass on to the next phase of our discussion, which 
concerns the tendency of modern industry in general, 
and of the automatic tool in particular, to blunt the 
mind of the worker. At first glance, it will be ap- 
parent that no complete and thoroughgoing remedy 
for this evil is possible; modern industry has come to 
stay, and men must continue to labor with mechanical 
monotony under no matter what working conditions 
and no matter what organization of society, whether 
capitalism continue dominant or socialism or guild 
syndicalism prove triumphant. Yet it is conceivable 
that new mechanical devices will relieve the workers - 
of much of their present routine labor; and it would 
certainly be possible, with an efficient organization 
of industry, to reduce the hours of the toiler’s subju- 
gation to his machine and to provide increased op- 
portunities for recreation and for the use of the mind 
outside of working hours. Such an organization of 
industry, unfortunately, is not likely to come under 
the present system of private capitalism; and, even 
if it did come, it would prove far from effective in 
checking the mental decline induced by industry; 
for industrial methods would still place a premium 
upon low-scale morons, and these would thrive and 
multiply in the absence of preventive measures, 
would be benefited neither by shorter hours of work 
nor by opportunities for cultural or intellectual de- 
velopment, but would choke out all competitors as 
easily as weeds in a deserted garden choke out all 
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the more delicate cultivated flowers. For this 
reason, we must be forced reluctantly to the conclu- 
sion that mechanical progress and mental backward- 
ness go together like natural affinities, and will walk 
hand in hand despite everything we may do to the 
contrary. 

Upon turning to those evils which affect the char- 
acter of society rather than the quality of the indi- 
vidual, we will find that they are even more difficult 
of treatment because more complex than the prob- 
lems we have just discussed. The various maladies 
from which society is suffering are not single and 
unrelated; they are multiple and connected like the 
members of a series, a series of which every unit has 
a definite although not always visible effect upon 
every other unit. For the purpose of convenience, 
we have considered separately the urban, the indus- 
trial, the national and the military specialization of 
society; we have devoted a chapter to showing the 
disproportion between scientific and economic and 
political development; and we have pigeonholed 
each particular phase of the subject in the only way 
possible for detailed treatment. But now that we 
have reached the stage of considering remedies, we 
will discover that it would be as impracticable to 
deal with the problem piecemeal as it would be to 
adjust each of the four wheels of a coach without 
regard to the size and construction of the other 
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There can be little doubt that the outstanding ques- 
tions confronting the world to-day are international 
rather than national, and that the prosperity or the 
downfall of the race will depend largely upon the 
course of international affairs. If our diagnosis of 
the present situation be correct, some form of inter- 
nationalism is indispensable—this much the reader 
will have concluded from previous chapters. But 
before we state precisely what we mean by interna- 
tionalism and discuss the possibility of attaining it, 
let us cansider the foundations upon which it must 
repose. In the last analysis, no international struc- 
ture can be solid unless the national basis upon which 
it rests is sound; no treaty is worth the paper on 
which it is written unless the makers are urged by 
honor or by force to respect it, and no alliance is 
more than farcical unless its framers are willing and 
able to abide by the terms it imposes. Just as a 
stream cannot rise higher than its source, so an asso- 
ciation of nations cannot be more idealistic or more 
efficient than the average of its members; and if an 
international government were to be established by 
the consent of a number of corrupt and reactionary 
national governments, then it would follow as by a 
law of mathematics that the international body 
would be reactionary and corrupt. 

Consider, for example, the present League of 
Nations. The theory behind it is eminently sound, 
and in propounding that theory President Wilson 
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was something more than an idle dreamer; yet the 
League has failed, and not because in principle it 
was not fitted to succeed even to the point of insuring 
permanent peace, but because the material founda- 
tions on which it was built were worm-eaten and 
crumbling. The old Continental statecraft, the ruth- 
less diplomacy of Bismarck and Metternich manipu- 
lated by the modern Lloyd Georges, Orlandos, and 
Clemenceaux; peace treaties built upon the policy of 
the “iron fist,” the continuance of militarism, the 
betrayal of the vanquished, and the general humanity 
of a Bengal tiger—what sort of cornerstones were 
these for an edifice that was to establish a reign of 
justice and fellowship upon earth? As soon might 
one intrust a fortune to a thrice-convicted embezzler 
and conclude that there was no honesty among men 
since the money was stolen; as soon might one build 
one’s house upon quicksand, and complain that the 
earth was not solid because the building subsided! 
Inevitably, a League constructed by a limited group 
of imperialists in order to further their own aims 
would serve no purpose better than that of impe- 
rialism—the moral is not that no League can suc- 
ceed, but that no league so constituted can suc- 
ceed, and that if one would achieve better results one 
must begin with better material. 

In other words, the League of Nations failed 
because its national basis was unsuited to the avowed 
objects of its makers; and, in the same way, any 
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similar organization will be likely to fail until the 
national governments find leaders not only of sin- 
cerity but of a vision large enough and of a humanity 
great enough to permit them to grapple disinterest- 
edly with international problems. But will it ever 
be possible to find such leaders? The reader will 
perhaps recall the statement made in an earlier 
chapter: “In no field is the selection of leaders more 
haphazard and illogical than in the political; and 
perhaps this fact will account for the universal medi- 
ocrity of the world’s leaders and their universal 
inability to cope with the new international system 
created by the expansion of modern science.” A 
fresh plan of political selection, accordingly, will 
be necessary in most if not in all countries before we 
can hope to lay the foundations of a safe international 
order. 

In a book already mentioned—Politics, by Frank 
Exline—the author demonstrates that the elevation 
of demagogues to office is far more common than the 
selection of genius for the reason that the selective 
power is a whimsical, fickle thing depending on voli- 
tion rather than on natural law. This, as we have 
seen, is true in a democracy no less than in an autoc- 
racy, for the volatile will of the masses is no more 
reliable and no more likely to behave rationally than 
the desires of the most absolute despot. The present 
system in all countries alike favors self-seeking, shal- 
low men with a glittering exterior; therefore the 
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present system in all countries alike is inadequate to 
meet the world’s needs. In order to readjust the 
existing rusty and ineffective governmental appa- 
ratus of all nations, Mr. Exline suggests that a new 
department be added to supplement the executive, 
the legislative, and the judicial; and this department 
should be termed the selective, since its purpose 
would be to select officials according to a logical 
plan and on a basis of merit.. What the details of 
such a system would be, is beyond the scope of the 
present work to describe: it is sufficient to state that 
it would advance only qualified and trained men to 
office; that it would select the candidates on the basis 
of competitive examinations, and would promote 
them grade by grade from the lowest positions to 
the highest; that it might be organized somewhat as 
the Civil Service, the army or the educational system 
is organized at present, and that its sole aim would 
be to weed out the unfit from the capable and to © 
place the men of inherent and tested ability in the 
positions of authority and power. 

There is nothing impracticable about such a plan, 
and the experience of the great business firms and 
other private organizations in choosing executives 
proves that the scheme is innately sound. The chief 
argument likely to be found against it is that it has 
never been tried; or, rather, men will be prone to 
rationalize and to find spurious objections to it 
because it has never been tried. Yet the very fact 
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that it thus constitutes virgin territory represents the 
strongest reason for putting it to the test, since thus 
far every method that has been tried has been found 
wanting. I do not claim that the adoption of such 
a system, even by all the nations of the world, would 
inaugurate a panacea; I do not believe that all cor- 
ruption would automatically be ended, and all ineffi- 
ciency abolished; but I do maintain that conditions 
would be measurably.better than at present, that a 
basis would be found for giving the potential states- 
man rather than the gang politician the opportunity — 
to express himself, and that the course of interna- 
tional affairs would inevitably be simplified and the 
pathway to an enduring organization of nations and 
consequently to enduring peace would be far easier 
since the world would have more leaders of sincerity 
and vision. 

Supplementing this system, or even serving as a 
partial and inadequate substitute in case of its failure 
to be adopted, some plan might be formulated 
whereby a periodic interchange of students would 
take place among the leading nations of the earth. 
Each year, for example, a considerable number of 
the most promising graduate students in economics 
and political science might be awarded scholarships 
by their respective governments, in order that they 
might study abroad for several years and acquaint 
themselves thoroughly with the institutions and 
manner of thought of neighbor countries before 
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returning home and embarking upon a political or 
diplomatic career. The award of the scholarships 
should be made solely on the basis of ability, after 
the manner of many present-day collegiate prizes; 
the recipients should feel obligated to enter, if pos- 
sible, into public life, and the pathway should be 
cleared for the gradual rise of all that displayed the 
requisite talent, so that from this group many of the 
world’s leaders might be chosen. There seems good 
reason for believing that, were some such system in- 
stituted, statesmanship would cease to be a lost art; 
that a more complete and wide-reaching interna- 
tional understanding would be possible since at least 
some of the leaders would have an international 
experience, would realize how much more striking 
are the similarities of the various nations than their 
differences, and would have learned to suppress 
something of that jealousy, that hysterical fear, and 
that rankling animosity which constitute the most . 
conspicuous international motives to-day. 
Economically as well as politically the nations 
would have to establish themselves on a more solid 
basis before an enduring internationalism would be 
possible. The present organization of society and in 
particular its industrial specialization, as we have 
observed, tends to emphasize material standards and 
to exalt individual selfishness and greed as the 
motive power of the world In every modern capi- 
talistic nation we find a mad tumult of conflicting 
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individuals, of men swarming like maggots in the 
industrial arena and striving each to rise to the top 
by trampling on the shoulders of his prostrate fel- 
lows—how then can we expect that, on the summit 
of a structure so unstable, a sound international edi- 
fice can be reared? It is well known that private 
capitalists will not hesitate to exploit their fellow 
countrymen to the limit of the law if not a little 
beyond the limit; that corporate dividends are fre- 
quently of more importance to the financier than the 
tears and groans of thousands; that the manufacturer 
of armor plate or of gunpowder may be sorely 
tempted to encourage foreign aggression for the sake 
of his profits—and is it to be anticipated that such 
men will be more considerate of the people of the 
world than they are of their own people? The fault 
is not that the great capitalists are inclined to be par- 
ticularly vicious or to depart from the general human 
type; given virtually any other group of men under 
the same conditions and we would have approxi- 
mately the same results; even with the best of inten- 
tions, the men would convince themselves by ration- 
alizations of the probity of their actions, would 
administer soothing-sirup to their reason in order 
to give full sway to their desires. Where, then, are 
we to place the blame? Obviously, to the system that 
makes it profitable for men to rise upon the trampled 
bodies of their fellows; to the system that enables the 
few to sacrifice the hopes and the very blood of the 
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many to their own lust of power or position. So 
long as that system endures within the nations it is 
to be expected that it will transmit its taint to any 
international régime that may be established; that 
it will communicate itself like a contagious disease 
to the international body politic, and infect that body 
perhaps fatally with the microbes of private greed. 
But is the evil inherent, or is it susceptible to treat- 
ment? Various programs of social reform have been 
advocated by Socialists, Communists, and Syndical- 
ists of several schools—and is it likely that any of 
the proposed remedies would solve the problem so 
far as its international aspects are concerned? Re- 
move individual acquisitiveness as the dominant 
power in internal affairs, and you will obviate it as 
a menace in international relations—upon this prin- 
ciple one may safely rely as a working basis, and in 
accordance with this principle one can at least decide 
that international problems would be simplified were 
the extreme individualism of the present abolished, 
were the control of the means of production and of 
distribution to be in the hands of the State and the 
possibility of the private exploitation of the masses 
consequently to be eliminated. Under a system of 
State Socialism—or of Socialism of any kind—the 
needs of most if not all of the citizens would corre- 
spond with the needs of the community, whereas at 
present the welfare of many influential citizens is 
diametrically opposed to that of the group; under 
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Socialism, as a result, individuals would find little 
temptation to stimulate a general loss for the sake 
of private gain, and manufacturers and financiers 
would see no prospective advantage in the piling up 
of armaments or in the outbreak of war. An inter- 
national organization, accordingly, might be built 
up without danger from the machinations of private 
citizens; it would conflict with the interest of no 
private citizen but rather would tend to further the 
interests of all, and would be constructed on solid 
foundations impossible at present since it would have 
no foes to gnaw unseen at its base. 

This is not to imply that Socialism would consti- 
tute a complete solution even of the limited phase of 
the problem we have been considering. It would 
certainly not bring the Millennium in its train, and 
would assuredly leave many evils untouched; and 
there is reason to fear that it would affect no funda- 
mental modification in the materialistic spirit that 
infests present-day life. Its emphasis is too much 
on goods and on the means of production; its goal is 
too exclusively the practical, superficial welfare of 
mankind; it would probably not correct the bar- 
barous tendency to make of wealth an end rather 
than a means to an end, and it would perhaps be too 
prone to exalt economic efficiency as the goal of life. 
Yet it might be expected to provide the average man 
with a greater share of leisure than he at present 
enjoys, and leisure might take his mind off the more 
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matter-of-fact concerns of life; it would mitigate the 
competition of individuals, and so remove the present 
spur to individual acquisitiveness; it would guar- 
antee greater equality of opportunity than is at 
present possible, and so would avert the exploitation 
of the masses by the economically favored. Whether 
the political leaders under a socialistic system would 
continue to encourage national hatreds and antago- 
nisms is beyond our power to answer; it would 
depend largely upon who the leaders were and upon 
how they were selected; but private individuals 
would not persist in rearing battlements in the path 
of a general peace; and even though the standards 
of the community should remain largely material- 
istic, there would probably be little of that preda- 
tory materialism that leads to warfare. 

Assuming that, both economically and politically, 
the internal basis of a majority of the nations were 
such as to make possible a solid international edifice, 
how should such an edifice be reared and what 
should be its general outlines? From what we have 
stated in the chapter on The Whirlwind Progress of 
Science, it will first of all be apparent that complete 
freedom of economic intercourse is necessary in 
order to meet the demands of an international sci- 
ence and of economic laws that operate internation- 
ally no matter what artificial impediments be reared. 
General free trade is one of the first necessities of the 
world to-day; all protective tariffs should be pulled 
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down in all countries; production should be stimu- 
lated in those regions where production can occur 
most efficiently, and no people should continue to 
pay the cost of the domestic growth or manufacture 
of commodities that can be created with less effort 
elsewhere. The establishment of an international 
currency, sponsored and guaranteed by all the na- 
tions, would perhaps act as an aid to industry and 
trade; certainly, it would mitigate the danger of an 
insane fluctuation in monetary values such as Europe 
has witnessed of recent years; and it would undoubt- 
edly prove an important step in the internationaliza- 
tion of the world. Likewise, a universal language— 
whether Esperanto or some new tongue not yet 
devised—would serve as a necessary link in binding 
the nations together, would give them the basis of a 
common understanding at present scarcely possible, 
and would provide a vehicle of communication that 
could not but act as a vehicle of friendship. 
Universal disarmament would of course be a pre- 
requisite to universal peace; and it would be neces- 
sary for the nations not only to cast aside their 
weapons but to abandon the means for devising 
new implements of destruction. The private manu- 
facture of armaments and munitions of war would 
necessarily be outlawed by any international organi- 
zation worthy of the name; and it would be desir- 
able that the manufacture of munitions even by the 
national governments be prohibited, except in so far 
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as they might be found indispensable for internal 
purposes or requisite for an international armed 
force designed to keep the general peace. And not 
less important than the direct restraint on the manu- 
facture of military and naval supplies should be the 
indirect restraint imposed by an International Com- 
mission on Patents and Inventions—a commission 
whose business it would be to pass upon all devices 
offered to be patented in all the nations of the world, 
singling out those that might be of military value 
and ordering their destruction in case they seemed 
designed to make warfare easier or more terrible. 
Through the agency of such a commission, many 
obnoxious inventions—diabolical innovations such 
as liquid fire and poison gas—might be literally slain 
at birth, and so the world might be protected from 
much of the menace of an unregulated scientific and 
mechanical progress. 

Concerning many of the outstanding proposals for 
world reorganization—suggestions for an association 
of nations, for a World Court, and the like—I do 
not consider it necessary to speak more than a word, 
for these have already been abundantly discussed by 
others; and if there be any truth in all that I have 
said, it should be apparent that some sort of inter- 
national unity must supplant the present interna- 
tional chaos if mankind hopes to survive. Given a 
solid national basis—a solid political and economic 
structure such as we have just discussed—it should 
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be possible to establish a world government com- 
bining all the features of national governments, in- 
cluding the judicial and legislative as well as the 
executive branches; a federation of all states should 
be possible, modeled perhaps partially on the fed- 
eration of the United States of America and regu- 
lated by a constitution not wholly dissimilar to our 
own. But “should be possible,” alas! is vastly dif- 
ferent from “will be possible”; whether or not a 
solid international government is to be provided will 
depend upon whether men awaken fully to the peril, 
whether they combat it whole-heartedly and with 
open minds and be ready to abandon old institutions 
that have failed in favor of new ones that give 
promise of success. It is all too probable, indeed, 
that the world will be content to drift, even as it has 
been drifting for centuries, until it has been washed 
irreparably into the abyss that opens beneath it; the 
measures we must take are measures before which 
the feeble may quail, measures for which strong men 
and courageous are demanded—but does the drown- 
ing mariner pause to consider the odds against him 
when he makes for the distant shore, or does the 
lonely traveler lost in a tempest stop to estimate his 
chances of rescue as he staggers through the wind 
and snowP Not whether we shall be saved but 
whether we can be saved is the question we should 
ask—and, if there be the faintest flicker of hope, we 
should spare not an effort and leave not a stone 
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unturned in the endeavor to preserve the threatened 
life of mankind. 

I am aware that the menace I have described is 
greater than the remedies I have outlined. My pur- 
pose, indeed, has been to diagnose the disease rather 
than to prescribe treatment; and if my proposals 
seem inadequate to meet the danger, it must be re- 
membered that the most I have attempted is to 
venture a suggestion or two as to the most promising 
course of action. There may be some who will agree 
with my analysis of the trouble but who will disagree 
as to the cure; there may be others who will advance 
valuable remedies of which I have given not even a 
hint, and it is my earnest hope that such remedies 
be proposed; my only object has been to indicate the 
peril, and the solution should be at least partially 
apparent from the very exposal of the evil. 

The conclusions we have reached leave room both 
for optimism and for pessimism. We may be opti- 
mistic provided that men open their eyes to the 
danger, and use their intelligence consistently and 
codperatively to combat it; we cannot but be pessi- 
mistic if the present general complacency endures 
and mankind continues to advance stupidly and apa- 
thetically to its doom like an unwary ox led forth to 
the slaughter. For centuries, for thousands of years, 
the human race has been floating whither the current 
of chance bore it, now and then dipping a paddle 
languidly or excitedly into the water and pushing 
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its craft a foot or two to right or left, but for the 
most part content to travel wherever the stream 
might go. Now, however, when the foam dashes 
irresponsibly in our faces and the waves become 
white and harried beneath, we can vaguely hear the 
thunder of rapids ahead, the booming of waterfalls 
plunging over we know not what precipices to what 
abysses we can only imagine. Shall we betake our- 
selves to the shore and put forth upon a new course, 
or shall we continue until we see the frothing rocks 
below and are face to face with a doom we can no 
longer avert? Over the brink of the gulf, as we 
realize, many great and promising races have fallen 
never to rise again; ever since the far-off infancy of 
earthly life, the misfit species and the unfortunate 
have passed beyond the verge; countless varieties of 
birds, giant lizards and grotesque amphibians, bears 
and tigers, elephants, hyenas and wolves have been 
entombed beneath the fatal chasm; even man has 
not been exempt, and the human tribes and the 
flourishing civilizations submerged there are many 
as the leaves of a tree. But now it is no longer one 
race and one civilization that is threatened; it is all 
races and the civilization of all men; and it is for 
us to say whether we shall go heedlessly to our 
destruction after the manner of our predecessors 
human and bestial, or whether by our wisdom we 
shall save ourselves from that graveyard where the 
bones of the Maya Indian and of the Cro-Magnon 
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man repose side by side with those of the mastodon 
and the Brontosaurus. 

Perhaps the peril shall be averted, and all that 
man has striven for, dreamed of, and ardently craved 
shall not prove a chimera. Perhaps we shall yet find 
the narrow door out of our difficulty and into a 
better world; perhaps the future shall yet open on 
a race regenerated in body and soul, a race from 
which gangrenous dissension has been banished and 
over which reason sits enthroned, a race free to enjoy 
the sunlight without fear for the morrow, and free 
to drink the meadow air without danger of poison 
gas, and secure in the knowledge that the reign of 
wisdom has at last brought about the day of the 
Superman. Perhaps this shall be—but the indica- 
tions are none too favorable, the chances none too 
golden. We can only hope, and combat with all our 
intelligence and all our resourcefulness the gathering 
forces of destruction; we can only strive, as men in a 
beleaguered city strive, realizing that the encircling 
foe is strong but knowing that we need not yet capitu- 
late, knowing that our fate need never be written like 
that of untold forgotten races, indelibly and in letters 
of blood upon the desert sands of time: 

A sob, a silence, and a gasping spark; 
A word that, spoken, cannot be unsaid; 


A doom that, uttered, leaves the whole world dead; 
Ashes and smoke, and then the final dark. 


THE END 
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